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I ntroduction • • ' " 

!t^^e Social Worker of today, often educated and oriented to the urban^ay of life, 
-oay'feel llke^a stranger entering a foreign country when |ie begins to practice 
in jrurai dreas of the South tx other parts of the nation, ^ 

T|e Independent attitudes and' life-style of the'rural population offer him 
lltl^ie assistance In developing ^nd capitalizii^ on gzoup^ activities^ to dolve 
prpbletos* Ihe entering professio^l is seen primarily as the man who hands .out „ 
noney rather than as a jresdurce to be called on in the community to held deal 
]^lth ^g-range solutions £0 problems, pcfrticipation in sucH planoiii^^s again 
complicated l)y a scattered po|)Ulatidn, lack of 'transportation, population 
diversity, lack bf access to and knbi^ledge of technical assistance' and resources t 
on the part of rural citizenry, * * v 

All of these problems, unique to the spcial worker In the rural area'whff is 
.ustially a )>acca laureate Level pro'fessional, prompted ^lie Southern Regidndl 
Education Boards* s project in Social Welfare J&culty Development to examine 
various aspects of an educational, program for r\^ral social Wor^ practitioners* 
A special task force working in this area develo^^ed the educational objectives, 
special competency areas, curriculum models and teaching resources necessary^ 
to provide education for the social worker who practices in t^e rural South/ 
Lestet 1* Levin, Faculty Development Project Diriector ptovide^ staff direction • 
to the task force. 

Preliminary findings were presented and discussed ^ an SREB Institute io'B 
Practice in Rural and Appalac^jian Settings held in I^ennessee in late March, lV72« 
Participants at the Institute also considered the economic, political, .social and 
other institutions and conditions which have shaped tKe lives^ of people in 
rural areas. ^ 

Ihere are some el^en million people ll\Mng below the poWr^ty level. in tbe. ^outh 
and are eligjible- for public assistance* Some six mlillonNpf these could i^ecelve 
£006 staiq^s to supplement their diets hxxt don' take advanrage of themit Why? 
BitB is one question JEaced by the social workers going into >a rural poverty atea. 

\ * ^ * 

Rural communities have problems common to all communiticrs — mental retacdatipn, 
physical and emotional disabilities, alcoholism, drug abuse atm delinquency— but 
these problems must be seen within the contjsxt of unique soclai^' economic and 
political systems. There are also problems which tend ^o'.be mor^ lilte problems 
o£ undordeveloped countries.^ Services needed are" t^o§e related tp sustain life • 
food, shelter, health, tratisportatlon rather thaii those concerned with improv- 
ing the quality of^an already adequate, Iff not good, life. 

^ V I ' ' ' ' * ' \ 

Communication becomes a ma^or problem in the rural areas where toany. people depend 

on the telephoni in a local general store fop:<all incoming chills, butythey nay 

get to the store only once or twice a week. ^ ^ ^ 

♦ * ^ ^ 

Bthnic and cultural differences are a characteristic of many tural communlties<» 
Subh differences must be recognized and respected in o^^der £^r \ttie professional 
to be sensitive to the desires of the coimnunitles and to mak^ himself theXkidd 
9f person who can wdrk effectively w'ltV the 'community. \ \ 

Because f^er formaj. social welfare agehtsies are available to deal^wlth Specific 
problems, '^nd because there are few social workers witlf advanced d^ees in 
rural coooounities, there is ^a special need for trained workers who ^an help define 
probleftts and develop solutions* ' ' . ^ . \ . 



The social welfare delivery system of rural areas may be a lelss formal sy&tem 
M±th an. informal network arid resources which are not commonly a part of thfe^ 
traditional welfare system, these. systems need Jto be studied so that the . 
••po8itiv(ps'' are recognised and strengthened. Programs babed on urban experience 
may be disfunctional in rural areas. People in such areas tend to be resistant, 
and suspicious of ^^nge as; it would be brought about in the urban situafiion. 

Many baccalaureate level social workers will be working in rural areas during the 
next few yfears. These cowaunities vary greatly—rural tMjn-f^rming, rural farming, 
rural' indufetriaJL, etci They are different in style, cusltoms, economic situation, 
population density, geographic location and topography. XRural areas, just as 
urban a>id suburban areas, change in resj^onse to population mobility, technology, 
and, other factors.' ^ . „ ^ ^ 

All, of these must be dealt with by the new social worker going into rural social 
work. Ihey will demand core of knowledge which includes understanding of 
hunan behavior, skills in"^lysis and problem solving, community. development and 
in basic practice skills,. s)Ubstantive knowledge, unique it pertains to rural 
communities, exits too, find O^s must be made available to a new generation gol,ng 
' into the field of human service. * 

- . > (' 

Lester Lev^n, ACSW 
Joel Turner , * . 




S'lBiHftBY OF THE S^OSIIM ON RURAL SOCIAL WORK 
HEU) IN NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA,. HOTEL SHEBATGN CHARLES, 

OctoW 30, 1971 

\ S Betty L. Baec, SREB Consultant, ,aerved as leader fop the Synmo'sium on 
Rural -Social Work Practice*. She stated th^t the purpose of the oAe-W Sym- 
posiu^iwas'* brainstorming,^* trying to Identify issues and areas of concexax 
related to preparation for social work pfactice in rural aijeas. 

Dr. Leon H. Ginsberg, dean of the School of Social Work at Welst Virginia 
University, yse^ved as the principal discussant /for the Syoq>oslum* Dr. Ginsberg 
emphaaized that he drew Jheavily. from the content of three papers a^ well as an 
article on social work in r^ral arj^s, which appears in the 1971 edition the 
Encyclopedia' of Social Workl He dhL^ussed* the following ar^as: i ^ \^ ' 

1. Social Work practice in rural areas as an issue of concern for the ^ ^ 
profession wa« neglected until very refcently. Up until the time Dr.*i€insberg 
made his presentation^ ^'Education for Social Work in'Rnral Settihgs\^.at 
the CSWE Annual Program Meeting in January, 1969, the issue Jj^d received 
. scant attention in social work literatqre. That presentation indicated a 
hisb degree of interest in the area, and since that time interest and concern 
have been growing. • v ' ^ \ 



I. The arei of concern is more propferly ''social worfc practice in rural ared^si^- 
rather than/ ''rural social work practice.*' Jhe latter implies a unique ' ^, 



2. 

rat 

spefeiality^ whereas practice in x^val areas is sifl5>ly good social work \^ 
practic^^th the same generic foundation that social work lias for practlcfe^ 
in ans^area. ' * » . ' ' 



3. There is a need for preparatlofi for practice in rufal ateas. Despite 
the fact that rural America' has been largely neglected hy social work, 'vast 
'rural areas do exist throughout the .U«S* and we should, as educators, be 
preparing young people to work in them and to work^ ef f ectively. 

y * 

4. Preparation for effective practice in rural areas me^ns t^^at we become 

aware of the special characteristics of rural iireas and the profound changes 
* that have occurred over the years in rura)L communities* 

^ S. I^oral cocmiundtles have !>een neglectjed in the past and continue t;o be 
neglected now. For exac^le, most poverty; mast bad housing (one-third. 6f 
rural housing is substandard) o&eurs in rural areas'. One- third of rural 
coBmmnltles with a populatlpn over 1,000 have no aewage systeii at ail\ 
These are b.ut a few of the facts that illustrate the appalling cond^ltions in . 
many rural areaer^ Witdiout question, national policy fostered the i^eglect 
and continue to do so. * 

^ 6.^ Some of the kinds of changes which have profoundly affected rural 
communities are Automation . It is not generally realize.d that plbople 
have been displaced from their jobs in rural areas to a far greater extent 
than has occurred in urban ar^s.. One has only, to look at t)he cotton land 
coal industries, which have become highly mechanized, to see the results, 
of automation in orural areas, (b) National policy . Agziq^lttiral policy, 
for example, has rewarded people, for not growing crops. ^ In so doing, such 
policy has hastened the demise of small farmers, (c) . War . War and pro- \ 
ductlon needs h>i8tened the process of people .moving to tha cities and once 

^^^Education for Social Woi^ in Rural Settlns^s, presented at the CSWE Annual Pro- 
gram Meeting In Cleveland, Jasiuary, 1969, Social Wdrk Education Repdrter> September 
W69.^ Social Problems in Rural America, '^National Conference Conference on Social, 
Welfare 1^69,^1969 Conference Papers .r .a 



people were there aad saw the cities, they chose not to teturn to tl 



rural 



areasr^rom which they ''migrated • (ji) Theimjfedia, » especially televisilo.n, 
^ brought the wht>ie of 4inerii:a iato tHe homes of rural Americans with the 

piecome a, majpY social change force. 



^ I result Aat rural people saw, hdt:^ other. Americans lived,, (e) T^e intWiState 
k iCTWay system ^ by opening up rural areae and providing for easy access, has 



rural 
Pleasant » 



tates 



^ Because of the changes that have been going on throughout the United 
(change^ which have 'fead a^ery great^^fect on rural communities) and- the 
neglect pf rural cocanunties on the national policy level, people have left 
coomunit^i^es, People lef% because life in rural communities was no longer 
That is,, life in such communities , was. no longer appealing and attractive ajid 
young' pediple, particularly, left as imLckly aa they could. 

. A ' " • 

(it was nojted by some of the Symposium participants .that there are T>re«* 
'sently some efforts under way to intervene in the'neglect. For exanqjLe,^ 
the Um.ted States Department of Agriculture has fostered rural development 
councils in all rural conanunlties which are supposed to coordinate tltp 
activities of all programs as well^ as stimulate further developments. 
HoweWr* it was generally agreed that 6uch efforts still remain piece Doeal 
-and liave a long way to go, particularly when federal policy Is still |all 
too fVeqiienfcly detrimental to rural areas.) . ^ 



7. Rutal' communities have "special characteristics* "whidi students pjre- ^ 
paring foi^ practice need to under$tand» Fot example, vetigLptl exerts 
greater; in^ELuence on the live^ of rural residents than it doj^s^ on the lives 
of urban di^^ller's. (Dr. GlYisberg aiq>hasi2ed that he ms £illd.ng about 
" religlotl," >and that, in this context, <^ religion was not td- be conft:|sed 
with moraiiti^." ) .Ihe chUrch has often been a comniuAity mfeet^^-ng place and, 
az such^ has b^en a significant social institution for rural resident s» 
Stqdents need\ td^know this and they need to know this and ^ey need|to 
understand th^ influence of religion {4tf*rural areas. If they^are to ' 



all feffective. 



e at 



Reactions to Dr^ Glnsberi^ ^ . 

In respons^lio this, aspect of Dr. Ginsberg's presentitioi;!^ a number of quo^tjLons 
arid issues were raiWed. For example, the minister frequotitly catriyes n obmtountty 
leadership role in rural iireas. After 't,he minister has. been Identified V 
^'ieader/^ what do\ we do about it; that is, what are the in^lications fop ppctlcef 
How doesthe. social .worHpr deal with the conservative, racist'" minister ? jclearly, 
hfr has- w be (icaM with, but how? There may be differences In the ways liifferent 
rural communlttes WW thp minister, e.g. the ruyal black communit'iy may 7lew its 
minister In a different way than does the white rural ^omnunitj^t What are these 
differences? Therk may be a number of people who arent aCfiliated with anything, 
.so chtt we assumfe that the minister is critical Iq the lives of all resident;s?) 



A second characterj.stic of rural communities emphasia^d by pr« Ginsbe^ was that 
communl-cation tendj; to oe oral; that is, the "irea^l^ news travels by wordj-of- 
mouth fr6^ one peri ion to the other. ^11 fcotf frequently, the local media do not 
carry the "big" news in the community. There are many examples of news "blackouts*' 
where the local nwa me^ia do hot print the story. at all. Local media re fre- 
quently oxmed by « simgle persoa and, consequently, news determined* to be un- 
favorable Is simply ndt reported. Students need to understand this and they 
need to understand that, primary, f^ice-'to-fade relationships stilf do exifet in 



rural communities • 

8» If social work education programs are to prepare young pbople for 
practice In rural areas, then such programs imjtet f opus jon helping students 
learn how to relate themselves to rural communities. This usually requires 
pablfince, a very real sensitiv^.ty> and a capacity to be even somewhat 
sdpbistipated about such things as pow&r structure. 

(On this lalt point, there was general recognition on thepart of the 
Symposium participants that many of our students have quite /^i^]J.stic ideas 
about power structure, FersotHs who make decisions' in rura^ V^ommun^tles may be 
quite different from the students' stereotyped i^eas.) 

Ruffer ^Johnson - Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee Institute, AlaH^ma, raised the 
follbwing. quest ioiis in his presentation: 

.1* If it is .iaq)ortant that we prepare students for social Work practice in 
rural axfeas and foi them to have deep upider standing of people living in rural 
communities, then how do we go about doing this? What avertixe possibilities ^ 
^ ^ in linking up with the indigenous TSadership in rural ar4as? Should Ve be 
^ bringing such persons into^ th^-^lassroom to contribute to the tedt:hlng effort?' 

2, ^ How do ga about helping students understand ho^ the «system*» in rural^ 
areas maintains the probleips ,0.f jural area's? The first problem is that of 

» " identifying such systems,' but once such systems are identified, how do we 

intervene and^how do we help our students understand how to go about Inter- 
vealjig and changing > rather than simply helping to maintain these systems? ^ 

* ^ ' ' . I ^ 

5u Do we pot also, edu^tionally, need to begln^to look at the ^Tlantation^* % 
system as a system find recognize the evils of this system? Do we frecognlze 
that it still exists anid how do we, as educators begin to help students deal 
with this? ' ' ^ . • 

4. What about the whole employment -issue in rural areas? Don't social ' 
workers who are going to be prepared for rural practice lieed to know ^ 
great deal about this 8ltuation«***that as long as lack of eo^loyment knd 
underemploymen^-ec^ntinues to exist., life in rural cbmmunities will be * 
- n difficult? Should social workers be getting involved with state and local 
agencies in regiwid to the whole emplo3nnent^ situation? 

Carl Gusler, Clinch Valley pollege social work program, raised the -following^ 
kitids of issues in his* r^ictiqn comments:;^ • ^ ^ ^ 

1. Are we really focujsing teaching on preparation for rural practice, or 
are we^" preparing for t)ractice "anywhere?^* " 

/i. Don't students tieed to understand that there may be much less ''maneuvetK*- 
ability" in rural coDomunities because news travels very fast and "messingjup''' 
f is quickly noted? ' ^/ ' I - • * 

3, .Don't we, as educators, . need to take in^o account the impact of all the 
surveys, studies, "educational gimmicks," and other devices^ rural ^ • ^ 
communities? Should we be assuming some, responsibility foioKhese, particularly 
where we know that the affect on the cocnnunity may be qiiit# negative? 

4, Do we not needTto become far more creative about the .range of teaching 
personnel that can be uttilized, particularly when we recognize^that many 
of the uniergradluat.e programs in social work are located in *small colleges 
where there may be ^ut one full'«^ti!|e'|member of the spciali work faculty? 



5* DonH we Mve to recognize and'^deal with the fact that some social , 
welfare programs are used by colleges as their ^*communrf.t:^ service, public ; 
relations*? program? In these settings, there may be very little commitment , 
to social work ^8 such; the program is seen as a way to relate to the* 
' community because the cpllege needs to ••report'* its contounity 'Activity 
> . every so often» ' , ' ' 

>^ 6. Hqw ddes the student develop a 'professional identity when and if all ;* 
* placements "are in non-asocial work settings? Where and how Bo students 
have.actiess to professid^al role models, if indeed, this is'critical? . ' 

Reactions to Uv. Gusler^^sfeRemarks - . ' ^ ' 

^l/* What' aye we talkingabout when we s^y a 'professional social worker?*' ^ 
What are tfte major cjiaracteristips of th? ppofes^ional Mcial worker that we 
want the baccalaureate worker to model? Elaine Bakei^ ^ked the questioh, ^Hbw • 
can we talk about modeling when we (professional social workers) arc riot sure who 
we^are? *VJhat does it mean- to be a helper and what does it mean to h^lp someone? 
Does this area, not have to be carefully thpll^l through as we go about preparing . 
' young people for social woric practice in .rural areas , particularly if we a^e awere ' 
that some of the 'Professionals'* have not been viewed as helpful to those who ne^ 
social work- services? ' ' ' ^ • 

. 2. Dr. 'Ginsberg pointed out that, in hia* opinion," the social worker in rur^l 
areas ha© to be a generalist. He has to^^e^ aile io da ,4 yariety/'pf t:ajpks and carry 
a wide range of roles, ^depeniing upon what^the problem vaL^^t be, because resqul^ces*^ 
are iisually very limited* /"The rural area "practitioner cannot g€|t by With the-, 
specialist cop-out of urban 'arfeas," ' ' - -/ ' ^ 

i. In some way, our Curriculum must^p^epare; the student to kno^Thow tQ ' , 
, connect and relate with the comniuttiCy, hov\to sense customs and mb^res, ,and tb ^ 
learn what people expect, of the^ social worker. He ha& to be i;a "tune ^wlth aria 
sensitive to what is' in* the community, and he also has to kndw ^A^at hp does, to ' 
get into ^he community and gdin acceptance from^the community' : \ / 

' 4. How do we eqpip the student to deal^with the isolation x^hich ip Jfrequentjly, 
the lot. of the, practitioner in rural areas? Iheye ^y not be othe* j^rpfessi^nals 
to whom J;he worker^^n turn for support, coasultatlon, etx;^ tibw do w^ help the ^ 

* student to .4eal witli this kind of loneliness? Dr. Ginsberg pointed out^ that In 
rural pomunlties, one never ^ygoes home"; there Is not the anonymity of the' urban 
area. Pam, Manley aSked^ •rcf we accefTt that T:here is this Iclnd of Isolation and' 
loneliness, doqs "this iftean that the Social worker in the rural *area^ Is not part 
of the community but rather Is apart from it?^^ » . ' \ , 

\ ' '^"^ _ ^ ''^ , , •* ' . / ^ ' ^ 

"prl Ginsberg bife^n the afternoon session with some'cbiBnents directed toward 
x^hat he consiflers to bejes^ntigtl cliarac4:€rlstlcs.of the rural practitioner* . 

1. The rura;L practitioner has to be, or learn to be^ remponsible fdr his 
o\m pisyctice because, contitiiiing education, programs, contact with' other pro- 
fes€ioruais soci'svl^ workers, etc, Nare not always readily accessible and- ' / ' 
availawte.. The, social worker, iV order, to keep abr^st of^ changes and ^ 
developments in the field, has .to read and seek out ideas *^nd information 
whereever they' may beifiavailabde to hi©. Such a 'practitioner also has to 
6e fairly secure; he has to be able to practice with no ^pervisor In the, 
usual sense. Dr. Ginsbetg. emphasized that there; are of ton values la this 

' • - -- . ■, •• ■: • •■ ■ ■ * 
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and social work practice In rural areas pan be^ch&Uenginff and • 
exciting for sonie because it .permits greater fr^om and autonony. 

2. Ihe practitiqner in rural ^area^ has to have a. capacity to deal vith . 
•*a«ibiguity^'^« Ris^ai aifeas tend to be less structured in terms pf the welfare 
services available. ^ Th^e practitioner Meeds to Unow how to cre^t^, thitags * 

'thiat are not •there and sometimei, to •Wke dol* * ^ - i ' ' 

3. Usually, the. practitioner needs to learn how to keep his piouth shut*- 
The •kind of gossiping that , may go on between practitioners in ^he urban 

^ area without repercussion would most likely create serious difficulties within 
the, communityx fortjihe social worker in tihe rural area* ^ ' . ^ / 

' ' * _ . : • Reactions to Dr> Ginsbetg ' <-> 1^ 

(In the bri?f dicfcussion that followed Dr. Ginsberg's comments, parti^pants 
largely focused* on the question '^What are the implication^ for curricjuluifi If we 
are to prepare a^ practitionet who has these kind^ of characteristics?* , l^ny " 
students come from* rural areas, and a question was raised as to whether practice 
in the rural area is just as lonely for the^tudent xAb^grew up lon the rurdl area 
and returns to it following his educationShS^preparation. Education may sef 'sUch a 
^student apart from the conaiunity but. on the other hand^ such a student is known 
to the community an^ may be readily apcepted by it. ISome kind of cross-cultural 
coat^nt^ may be cr:itical for students who grow up in a rural area arid attei^ college 
in a" community close to home. For such^ students, the opportunity to get oufeslde 
the culture may be c'ritical totth^ development ola^broader perspective.) . 

The Symposium did not have time to examit^e tliis particular area with any 
depth. Generally, it was agreed by participants that if educational program^ aise 
to prepare a practitioner who has the kind of characteristics sketched by J)r. 
Ginsberg, much more examination of curriculum and Identification of critical 
content areas will need to" be done.^ . * 

■ ♦ / - . •"j^-. ^ 

P^t Ket^i, director, of the Family Service Association i^ Morgantowtt, :West ^ 

Virginia, Sy^sium participant, raised th^ folloiiing iasues^t ^wv"^ a. ' ^ 

1^ Rural communities tfnd td lack the resourcj^ and ^^^^33$^ to i^itl^te 
arid-develop the services needed by the community. li'this, is so, then does 
not the social worker need to know a, great deal about*how one helps the 
community get itself together so tiiat it tan tap ar^d utllize^sources as they* 
* become available?^ Uius far,, there seems to be far too little^content in the 
curriculum that would help students acquire this Mnd of skill. ^ 

2. Is there a way that universitiies and social work programs in pfirtlcular^ 
can use their' resources to K^p communities strengthen t^eir service structure? 
Placement of studcjnt?. iti th^ field, or# field instruction, cjould be air Im- 
portent resource for the rural community.. ^ Is there a way tfi^t field instruct- 
ion could be^ focused on what- the rural community wants, rather th^n simply, 

on definiti^ by Agency structure/ or the .university? 

3. the teaching of social work methods in tlie traditional sSnse really . , 
viable for preparation for social work practice in ^ural areas?. Does this 

' develqp. the kind of "generalist*' whjp has a capacity to carry but a vajriety 
of roles and. t<isks? 



4^ Too many ^^xdeats enter the fteld vith simpJigtic, mythological notions 
about the rural. community* One cannot make assuoqptions that the student who 
may Kdvc-^ grown up in a rural community ksows what the' whole ot Jihe rural 
comnpjinity is like.. Even students from rural areas i can undergo a kind . 
**cultute shoc^^ when they are exposed to parts of the cowmunity thjy Kave 
^not seen betfo^^, • \ * * 



SVtmsX OP icOIJlAL SOCIAL WORK mCTlCE MEBTINQ 
AILANTA, V^ORGIA^ I)E(2MBER 16-18, 197^ 
Task Force Purpoae • 

^ The fact that there Is enonnous Interest In preparation for ^social work t 

Etice in rural areas was amply demoostrated at the New Orleans Symposium 
ctober. «Since that time, othjers have indicated interest in the area, in- 
ing the Council on Social i^forU Education. I 
TSiere is every iJadication that, were rwal practice, curriculum materials 
available to undergraduate educators, such materials would be utilize<^ by many 
schboltfvc ' . \ 

The essential purpose of this task force was to follow up on the New Orleans 
Syn^)osium which, while stimulating and interesting, served only to highlight 
soma of the issues and concerns • The present task force needs- to continue the 
task of daterminifig whether there are significant' deficiencies in preparation 
^for spctai tiork practice in rural areas and if there arei to move toward ident- 
ij^ng the uniquenesses in terms Of cuanrlculum content* n: 

It was agreed that it would be highly unlikely for one task Iforce to 
do the complete, coi^clusive job, and we should not ^strive for such* Riather^ the 
task force should aim to develop some beginning curriculum materials which could 
get in the hai^s of educators and others by spring* 

Very early" ici their work, task force members unanimousljr agreed that a 
wording definition of "rural" had to be developed. That*is, what do we wean by 
rural? How can we look at an ax^ and know we are deal^g with an area which 
Is ess^tialiy rural? The task^iforce sp^nt considerable time attempting to 
develop "guidelines for a rural profile." Such a profile mi^t be a useful 
analytical tool in terms of helping to determine idiether a cOTsmmity is more 
rural than urban^ and vice versa. 

TheL^idelined" developed by the task force included the following; 

a) Services - What is the service 'structure of the area? Such an analysis 
should include exan^nation of the ptiblic services (transportation, roads, 
fire, water, sewage services, etc.) as well as the. health, educatioa and 
welfare services. One of the characteristics^ ot a rural community might 
b^ that services are inadequate or even 'nonexistent in the community. Peopl 
may have to go to the larger urbacj area in order to secure some of the basic 
social services, while basic public services such as fire protection^ ade- 
quate water supply, .etc., may not be available at ^11. 

b) Georgraphy - Climate, terrain, resources, travel, etc. ^Jhat effect 
does 'geography have on the people and choices they may have? \ 

c) Populatio n - Size and type, such as blacks^ migrants, chicanos, age 
r group distiactions, etc. ^ " / . * 

d) Source of livelihood - What is the economic base of the are4? Wh6re do 
people work? Is the area essentially rural non-farm» rural industrial, 
rural farm, etc.? 

b) Lifestyle - What are the key reference groups^ for the residents? Are 
these within the rural community, or are people essentially directed toward 
groups in the urban area? Vlhat kinde^f self-perceptions do the iresidents 
have? That is, do they see themselves as being rural, ov something else? 

f) Processes oi Decison-Making - Hhat are the dectsionsr^ffecting rural 
communities? Where are the decisions made? By whom? Local]^y elected 

^ governmental officials, (e«g», town mayor) may not know. that such decisions 
Are being made or may not be involved in any way at all* 

g) Socialization-Acceptance Process - What are the socialization processes 
in the community? How does one go gbout getting accepted la this community? 
People in rural coimnunitities» for examp].e, have' had very limited experience 



Mith social workers* In fact, their major eicperieaace is frequently with ^ 
thia welfare worker, and^thffij o£t«n is synonomous with social worker. This 
obviously has Implications* for theVocial worker \4ho is attenq?ting to gaiti 
the ^tOst and acceptance o£ the rural community. 

h) Croup^Subgroup Patterns - Whrft are the informal and formal groupings,^ 
sbcial and otherwise? Persons may live in a rural area but belong to 

; groups which are essentially urban. ^ c 

i) Relatfalnes'fe to External Organizations > Agencies • How is ,the feommunity, 
and persons in the conanunity, related to organizations and structures that 
provide services to the community? Is the community involved in djBtermintnjg 
the ways in which it will^elate to outside organi^tions , as well in 
developing services and programs that are responsive to community concerns 
and neeids? (Chances are great tsMk there is very little input from the 
rural commimity in this area.) - • - . ♦ 
j) Influence of Agencies • in what ways, if any, do existing agency 
structures influence what goas on in the ^ral community? Is the sy^em of 
«erviccs^ for the rural community domiftated'by a few public agenc^s, because 
the private structure is practically nonexistent? Such public agencies ^ 
(e.g. Board of Education and Department of l^elfare) may exert an Inordinate 
influence' on the affair^ of the'cooomutxity^ ^ • 

, The task force*considered a typology comprised of three major elements which 
might be a useful tool for the analysis of rural conminities^ Such a typology 
would, include; a) services,^ b) geography and size, c) people. ' 



Services - -'^ 

If one comj^res rural communities with urban comcunities, one ftn^s that 
rural communities have very llmited^social or people setvii^e systems^ For exac^le,^ 
many ruxfal communities lack medical and health seind^ces, fi^i£;j^fl4^^ 
travel great distances to secura .guch services*. Bvt^n mote baiiic, hQVeve^xthan, 
the. social services, is the laclc of essetttial ptdillc serviced^ dUch as Jbranapqrt«» 
ation, roads, sewage, <water and fire services*. Hiis is a very ioq^Vtant diff(^r* 
enc? because residents of many rural commimitiea see the need aebure cnttical^ 
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pidilie services before developing social services. ^ yJ' . . 



Geography and Size / . . ^ . ' v'^^- 



Generally, task force members decided that population siae in and of 
itself is not of any u^e in defining a rural cotDmimitj;;; poptda|ij9n d^^ 
(because it is lower than in urban areas) becpmea a problem^ hecause larger areas 
. must be combined to ddvelop resources ani^« services* (Fqt example, the recent 
Child, Development Bill vetoed by Nixon, .called for planning catch^ment areas of 
at least 6,000 in population.) 
^ . ^.^iStttalf'>can quit^ simply be defined ^s that area i^idi eadLsts outside the 
. :.urbanf*suburbaa: area. Geography becomes a^ critical conisideration in terms of 
consumer participation, plcogram development, etc. Rural areas differ and tend 
^ to hat^ unique problems dependent upon the particular combination of land farms, 

clifltates, natural resources, transportation, routea or JbaridLers, . access to loarkets, 
etc^? These' affect the economic base which tends to ba *^<extractiva*' (i«e«, 
i« fandng, mining, lo^ng, etc.) rather than industrial or technological. 

/ People 

^ , '^^ 

^ ' Task force members asked the question, ''Do people living in rural areas 
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ahare conmon characterletlcs which can.be deai^lbBd and which would be useful 
to knoji about? Several members of the task rorcd were leary of posing this kind 
<Jf question In Isolation from the other two factors Indicated, above. 6ne can say, 
for escample, that people inr^rural areas have a s^nse of hopell^ssness about organ- 
ialng to secure needed services,^ etc. , but If one recognizes that rural areas 
lack the- economic and technical resources available to urban areas, that federal ^ 
and state policies have favored urban areas, then some apai:hy and feelings 6f j 

^owerleesness are appropriate and adaptive to the reality 6f the situation. When 
"participation" and "self-help" activity was considered, it was pointed out that 
this oA^t have different relevance, in the rural commuiiity as compared with the 
urban community. Whether people in urban areas do or do not participate in 

«identlfyli\g cocmunity problems and searching for solutions may not be critical 
to' whether^ th^ community does or does not secure the services. In the urban 
coamiinity it is to the interest of industry, business, goVermnent, wealthy groups 
with vested interests to solve problems which endanger thejtr own welfare. Because 
such powerful organized interests do not exist in rural areas, it' may be that ^ 
the "people participation'* is the primary ^resource -for chaage in rural areas. ^ 
This woidd create a heavier demand upon rural individuals than'upon^urban indiv- 
iduals. Task force members generally agreed that if we asdume the^slante that 
behavior is adaptive and responsive to the conditions in wtkch persons ^ind 
themselves, then greater emphasis must be placed nipon teaching about r&ral in-^ 
sti tut ions and the wajrs in which people are, related to institutions in rural areas. 
The institutional structure includes the ppiitical and social, die educational 
and tf^l fare, and most importantly, economic'. Without question, the coal cotapany , 
system of Appalachla or the plantation system of the\South has had specific kin^s 
of influences x)n the lives of the people who depend upon them directly and in- 
directly for their livelihood. 

* If certain of the assumptions stated above are t6 be accepted, task force 
members generally' agreed that a community development- type approach seems indicated. 
That is, we accept a point of view that ^the people are not the probleqi, but rather 
the faulty social and ^economic structures which have created adaptive responses 
in people. If the sGfcial wbrker is to be helpful, he will have to help p'eople 
secure some of the kinds of resources and services that are needed to develop , 
their communities. The question was posed as to whether this is an appropi^iate 
tole for the s<kial wbrker. If the social worker begins carrying out these kipds 
of tasks, he may need to become a different kind of professional peirson. Ke 
cannot count that another disciplines will do the job of helping the community to 

"^develop. As a matter of fact, no^ profession is currently .f&cused on rural . 
coianunity development. v * ^ 

The question was raided. What is a social worker? One task force member 
stated that ^'a social worker is someone who can b^ helpful to people whiere they 
are." However, both educators and agencies have been far more critical in deter- 
mining what social workers in rural areas are grained to do than have the consumers 
and, in this case, rural residents. It may be that we aife talking about a mix of 
of three groups sharing in the determination of what students and social workers 
will do: that is, educators, agencies and consumers. Baccalaureate education 
generally has accepted the notion of preparation of the generalist worker. * How- 
evet, if I education for preparation for work in rural areas were to become responsive 
to what xrural communities see as theit concerns and wants, then such input from 
communities would help both agencies and educator? learn more precisely and spec- 
ifically what the students jaeed to know, or, along with the roles which are 
defined in the *!^npower Utili2ation in Social Welfare*' material, what the 
particular role clusters might be. At the present time, the rural Worker has 
been primarily based oh models developed in urban areas. It may very well be 
that in rur^l cojifinunltles, there will be a need for a>different model (in termr 
of roles and skills) of the^soclal worker. 
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Assumptions ~ , * ' . ' 

' ' " ' ' ^ ^ ' . . "^^V 

On the basis of the preceding discussion, tapk force laenibers attempted to 
identify and list certain assumptions^ which, once agreed ^lipon, would serve as . 
a guide to curriculum and curriculum materials for sociajl work practice in rdral 
* areas. ' These assumptions are as follows r 

• I4 People in t\xtal ar;eas are more like people , in non-rural areas *than they 
are different from them. He need to looTi at thje economic, political, social, . 
*and other institutions and conditions that have shaped the lives of people In / 
rural areas. Because such Institutions will be different. in r\iral areas, they 
will produce different responses and adaptive, behaviors In different .rural ateas. 

' ' ' * * • 

2, There is a grefit variance among rural cammunities, e.g., rural-industrial, 
xural farming, rural non- farming, etc, ' ^ . 

3, There are unique problems in rural areas, particularly lit the la^k of 
basic public services, ^'roblems of rural areas tend to be more like problems 
of underdeveloped countries; that is, basic ^public services and necessities are 
lacking. Services related to sustaining life will have priority (i«e., food, 
shelter, healths transportation, etc,) over socidl services focused on quality 
of life. , ^ . ' . > 

4, Poverty In rural areas \tends to be long-standing and ^generational, due ^ 
to the plantation system and other forins of economic eKploltatioi;i. 

*5. There ar4 unique differences in the welfare syste^ of the rural area» 
It may be a less formal system, witli an informal ne.twork aod^ different kinds 
of resources. These systems need to be -studied ♦ * It is possible that there are 
"poaltives** which need to be recognized and stxengthetied. Programs based on 
urban experience may be dysfunctional in rural areaa^ , ' • 

/ ^ ' • ' 

5, 6. Poverty tends to be scattered in rural areas; e.g«, very poor families 
may live within a stone's throw of middle-income families. The exception to ^ 
. this mdy be in areas where segregation of minority groups has developed. 

7. People in rural areas, because of long-stltnding nature of their problems 
and generational poverty, may tend to be more resistant or susplcloj^s of change. 

8* Unusual and unique barriers to p^.rticipatioh.^e)cist in community decision- 
making. The scattered nature of much of the populatldnj lack of tra^portatlon, 
population diversity, and lack of access to, or knowledge of, technical assistance 
and resources are "among these barriers. * 

9. Rural people have limited .experiience with professional persons and Voles. 
The social* worker tends to be viewed as the "welfare worker" who provides 
financial help and has not been a prime resource in. helping the commun£ty deal 
with problems. * ' ' , 

» * I, « 

10. There is a common core of generic ^content to all of social work practice. 
Such a core includes knowledge of human behavior and skills in analysis and 
problem-solving and^ in basic practice skills. There is, howe^rer, substantive 
kpowledge vihich is ^unique and different as it' pertains to rural commurlities 
and.whi^h the social worker must know if he. is to be helpful to peoplje In rural 
.areas. ' - f - 
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Socl&liWork Practlcestn Rural Areas. 

The task force thin attei4>ted to begin defining what the social worker doe^ 
ill social work practic^^^n rural areacf. The task force identified the ' following 
tasks and activities: 

1. Works with a variety of other helping persons who are 4dt- social workeips 
or may not be social wcrfc related^ These Include extension workers, public 
health personxiel, school 'prlncdpa^Ls and teachers , ministers » etc. 
force spent considerable -time on this because it was recognized that: per^cms 
who are In helping roles may not be those irfio are usually acknowJiedged by ^pci^ 
workers and helping people. For example , Volunteers and lay people may be 
carrying out^some of the helping roles idilch in an urban area would be filled 
by hl^ly trained professionals. * ' J . ^ • . 

2. Carries out activities which will develop' the sanction of the community^ 
Earning such sanction will depend upon' the worker's analysis of the community ^ 
situation and his skill in he).]^lng produce results. ^ ^ 

• < » ' 

3. Understailds and relates appropriately to, local iaores, customs, power 
structure, etc. Recognizes that hi^ own values and beliefs Bgiy be in conflict 
\7ith local mores > cuxtoms, etc. ^ 

, 4.' Surveys, analyzes » assesses and evaluates the conmunity situation as 
part of the process of identifying and defining the problems. ^ 

\ 5; Organizes people for participation in community declson-raaking. ' 

6* Assists in planning and motivating activities in order to overcome re- 
sistances and s|timulate change. ' . ' 

?• Stimu]^ates the ^creation of new services. • " 

8» Informs and educates as to where additional resources may be secured. 

9. Identifies tfie need for technical assistance and helps in the securing 

of them. ^ ^ ' • ' " ' ^ 

10* providei3 a wide range of direct services as needed to rural re8ldent8\ * 

11. Mobilizes ei^sting contounity resources; ldentlH,e6 who the helping • 
' people and institutions are in the community. ^ 

. ^ 12. Provides information and feedback to agencies and institutional^ 
structure; manipulates structures in efforts to Increase greater responsiveness 
to needs of rural residents. . ^ 

13. Pfovide direct assistance to the ctommunlty in the area of grants and 
fund raising* , - i ^ 

14. ^ Carries out communications > publicity, public relatiotois kinds of iict- 
ivltles.S ' ... 

Social Work Roles 

Based upon the activities as defined above, the task force j)riefly 



eafcamlned these activities- in relation to the roles as defined in the manpower 
tttilizatton material. It appears that all of the roles are relevant for the social 
Wrk.prtctitUoiler in a rural area; that is, the gerteralist worker Heavier k 
emphasis would perhaps be given to such roles as outreach,' advocate, evaluator, 
'teacheX mobilizer, communitj; planner,, and administrator. Less emphasis might 
be giverf.to roles of broker, consultant, behavisur changer, care-giver, aad data 
manager, ' However, it should be noted that ^ti^difference in emphaois is, a 
matter of conjecture^only, and is not based upon any kind of Hard information. 
As a matter of fact, one could surmise that the, degree* to which somg roles are 
emphasized coo re than others would vary frbm conomuhlty to community ai^d would be / 
influenced by. many factors, such as nature of the problems, other resources 
available, including technical and professional resources, ^ \ \ 

Curriculum Implications , . , i 

I 

Ihe task force, based upon the. previous assumptio|pi8 and the.conslderatipn 
of worker activities and roles, then cpn,sldere4 whkt it that the woYker needs 
to know, Wtat willjrieed to be Included in the curriculum If^we are to prepare 
pr^ctltiones?^ for raSal areas? As already noted, the task force agreed that there 
is a generic practice jtsS^e; that this has been in some measure defined by the 
Council on Social Worlc"|ducation and also by the facult^^^devlfclopment projec^ of 
SREB which has d&talled th^ kinds of roles which would be assumed by the generallst 
practitioner. It was further agreed that, -in addition to the generic practice ^ 
core, there is content which we can now^begin to define as "generic wral core,** 
Such a generic rural core would include content that , is descriptive generally of 
rural areas i dnd is not conceived as prepajratlon for practice in specific rural 
areas; c,g,, hollow coffimunlties of Wes^: Virginia, rur^l black areas of the South, 
etc. Generic rural content would include^ knowledge iiksuch' areas as: (a) rural 
people, (b) rural coodlunities which would include Hlsttftical perspectives, (c) ser- 
vice structures, (d) 'potential resources: local, state, regional, and natlpnal, 
(e) population shift, migration and mobility, (f) state and federal policies; the 
Impact on rural America, (g) political, 'econoimLc; and'legdl systems, (fi)' probl^» 
ynlque to^people of rural areas, / , 

# The task* force believes that a generic rural core can be developed and made 
available to sdiool9» who see their ^particular challenge as preparation for 
practice in rural areas. Individual schools, hbwever, would have to develop * 
"specific con,tent" 0>y specific content Is meant Information which Is ""applicable 
to a particular rural population group), The student would use .the genei;lc rur^l 
core while tesftng and developing his skills in a specific rural area* The 
rural core would generally provide students with a knowledge base for rural 
practice while the specific content would provide l^e Qtudent with knowledge 
oeeded to practlce^wlth a specific rural population or populations; e«g, 
Appalachians, black tenant farmers, etc* * ^ ; 

- Additional Materials Heeded ' \* 

Task force fl)9«etber8 agreed to assist In the asseo&llng of additional 
coaterlals as follows: 

1, Resources unique to rural areas « For example, rural technical assistance 
prog;rans, rural housing alliance. There are others that must be identified 
and described, ^ ^ 

" 2, Bibliographical materials dealing with such content areas as rural 
life, work In rura3b areas, technical assistance programs related to rural areas, / 

^ . . 20. -■ ^ '. 



8tta«ra:l ridings i and other tural programs 



- 3. Curriculum madeH. particularly^^ thes€ tha*t pertaiii to ways ija wMch' _ 
grafts 'have begun to mAify teaching and field instruction for the irural areas* 



pi^ogstaons 



4* Course units and n^bduies/ 



* V 

5* Case materiadib 



.6.« Teaching '«^terial8, illms, etc, . 
7. Teaching methods and istrategles. ' 
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aitrcltlbtt.^nd TrHniag SfRS Manpbwer in th6 South , > 

iEaaijl force on Rbret^Practice • ^ • 

' ^Statement of feduca4sibnal Assumptions as 

^ • w' \x.' IkeVised by the Rural Ta 4 Force - June 1972 

. (Based on Mat^ial Developed by Prof, l^etty Baer) 

-1.. There fs^ncTct^rcut definition of "rural areas, and in fact such a 
defiiiitioji li unimportant. What Is important is the vact that many 
• . baccalaureate leVel social writes will be working with people and 

with cdmmunities that are .geographically outside the urban-suburban area. 

2. There is a great variance among rural cofnmunit&ies, e.g., rural-Industrial, 
rural "fatming, rural non-farping,^ etc. They are very different in 
style, customs, economic Htuat^on, ^population density, geographic* ^ 
location and topographyV n ^-s # ' . ^ 

3i Rural areas, like' ur«^an and suburban areas, change in response 'to 
population molrility, techc|blogy and other factors. 

> 

4. People "in rur^l areas are more like people in rion*-rural* areas than they 
' are diKerent from them. We ne^d to look at the economic, political, 

social , and other inStttutionsi^ad conditions that have shaped the lives ^ 
of people in rural areas, Uecatise such IhStitutions be different 
in rural kreas, tAey will produce different responses and adaptive 
; behaviors dif fetent rural areas.*^ ' t 

5. There are unique problems in rutat areas/ particufarly in the lack of bdsic 
public services* Problems of rural areas' tend to be more like problems 
of undc^rdevelop^ cptintri€^s; that" is, basic public services and necessities 
are lading. Services related to sustaining life wilf'have priority • 
(i.e^, food, shelter,' health, transportation, etc.) over. social services 

* fbcusei on quali^ty of life. " > *_ 

6. Sural communities have j^roblems which are common^ to all cODmiinitiesl r . • ^ 
m everywhere. For example, sxxtSci problems as mentajl retardatfen, physi^^l 

and emotiotjil disabilities, alcoK^olism, drug abuse and il^lli|uency ar^ 
not unique to rur^l areas. ^'^ ^ X. 

7. Wbny of the problems of people ^iviTag in rwal areas must be viewed _^ ^ 
within^ the context of .unique social, econbndc and political systems^ , 
which have been'^'dysfuncttortal,. exploitative, unjust and Inadequate, to. 
many persons in rural arllas , most pari;icularly Ih Appalachia and the 
South. . . . ^ A ^ - ' 

8. Pover4:y ia rural areas tends to' be iongs tending, and generational, due 
to .the plantation system^and bSjxer forms of economic exploitation. ^ 
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Poverty tends to be /Scattered in rural areas; e.g., very poor fanllies 
^may live within a stone's throw of middl,e- income families. The ex- 
ception* to this may be in areas where segregation' of minority groups " ' 
"hag developed. ■ 

There are unique differences the social welfare delivery^y^tem 
of rural areas. It may be A less \formal system, with an informal 
aetwork and resources which arenot.vcommonly vieyed as part of the 
traditional welfare syateoi,^ These Ws terns need to be studied so that 
^^he^po'sitives" are recognised and btrengtheripd. Programs based oXi- 
urban experience may be dysftmctional in rural areas* 

Somtr people in rural areas, due to the long-standing nature of their 
problems and generational poverty may \ tend to be more rissi stent or 
.suspicious of change. \ • • 

UnUsual and unique barriers exist to die participation in coaanunity 
decision making. The scattered nature of much of «e population,. 

» lack of* transportation, populat^ion diversity, and lack of access to, 
br knowledge of, technical aa^sistance acid resources are among these 
barriers. ^ * a v * 

► \ . 

^ , ^ \ ^ ■ t 

Rural communities t^i^£^0*^arda grefater conformity with conventional 
norms and remain as. tfi^ast stronghold f&t the old convention % I 
virtues and prejudices* The strengths whi^ch are an iijierent part 
(Vf such conformity must be recogtiized and valued by jAe aoci%l worker . 

Rural people have more limijted experience ^itb p!rofes8ional persons 
and roles. The social worker tends to be \iriewed as the !^welfere 
worker" who provides flpaticial help and has! not been a price resource . 
in helping the communitj^^^ deal with probleib. ' * ' 

There are ethnic and cultural differences which are a characteristic 
of many rural communities. Such differences! must *be recognized and 
respected. Social workers must be sensitive! to the desires of such 
communities in tercw^ o^ the kind of helping berson the community 
fc^els It can effectively work with and relate to if there is to be an 
- Intimate involvement with the community and its problems.- ^ 

Because, of the lesser number of formal sbcial? Welfare agencies which 
deal with specific problems, rural communities! have a special need 
/for workers who can help them define problems i^hd develop solutions. 



Because of the non-avail^billty of many of the lformal, more specialized 
welfare serviced, the' rural social worker must Vften react to problems 
ds a generallst. 
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18* th«e aro many ajyths, sMreotypes and gener^iltzattons about, rural 
^ lite and rural coamunltlee^whlch the social work practltloaer must 
/ examine carefully an4 critically. ' . ^ 

19. There ia a comon core of generic content to all of social work 

practice* Such a core includes knowledge of human behavior and skills 

i*n analysis and problems-solving and in basic practice skills. There 
s^ however, substantive knowledge which is unique and different as it 
pertains to rural communities and which the social worker must know 
if:he is to be helpful, to people in rural ax^as. ^ 



'Bducatioa and Training SBS Ijlanpover in the South 
Taek Force on R**tal jpracticie j • 

^- Statement on Educational Objectives as , «^ 
* Revised by th^ Rur^l Task Force • June 1972 
('Based on Material Develops by Ptof, Betty Baer ) . _ 

1. He is* especially- skillful in .working with a variety of helping 
* persons who are not social Jiorkers or who caay not be. related to 

/^e profe6$idh of social work, as well as with fellow sbcial^rkeifs, 

2. He is able to c^rry out careful study, analysilv^ and other methods 



of inquiry in order to 



undetstao^ the community in whlcK be finds himself, 

3. He utilizes his knowledge of the customs, traditions^ heritage and 
contemporary culture of tlie.rjjjal .people with whom he is working to 
. ^provide services to the peopi^with special awareness and sensitivity, 

4/ He is abl§ to identify and mobilize a broad range of resourced which , ^ 
.would be particularly applicable to problem resolution in rural areas ^ 
These would include existing and. potential resources bn the local, state, 
regional ai^ federal level. . , . 

5, ' He is able to assist cottmunifies in developing new resources and/or 

vays in wfiich already existing/resources could be' better or more fully 
utilised to benefit the rural community, * 

6, He JLs able to identify with and practice in accordance with the values 
of the profession and grow in his ability and effectivfeness as a ^ 
professional social worker in situations and setfiogs %*er^ hawtey' 

be the only professional social worker, _ 
« 

7, He is. able tfo identify and analyze the strengths and/or gaps and 
shortcomings lc>, goverijasfltai^and non-governmental social policies as ' 

' they affect the needs of people in rqral areas. / 

Bu . He accepts hii professional responsihility to develop appropriate 
measures to promote more responsiveness to needs of people in rural 
areas from governmental and non-governmental organisations, 

9, He is able to help identify and create new and different helping roles 
in order to respond to the needs and problems oC rural cottoinlties, 

10. He initiates and provides technical assistance to rural go^^erning 
bodies and other organlzcd/groups in rural communities i ^ 
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II. He Is. able to practice as a, geticralist, carryihg^out a tfidcirgnge^ • 
, . • • >>£ tolea, to solve -a wide' range ^of problems of individuals and *- - 

- ^ ^ ' ^fCP^ps as well as of the larger community^ \ ' ' 

12. we is- able to cotnmunicate avA interact' appropriately with ^pple id 
^ , I , • - th^, rural comunity, ajad adapt his personal life style to the pro- ^ 

' * . £e4dional tasks ^to be doAe* » v . \ * , ■ 

' f * V. '-^ — ^ ' , » ,« 

; ' 13*. * He able to be evaluative of hia. own professional, performance. 

14* He is able to work within an agency or orgaoizatipn, and plan for 

and inttifite change in agency polidy and, practice whBn 6uch change - 
is indicated. * \ ' ' 

15. . On/the ' basis. 6f continuous careful pbserv^tloii, he contributes , 
^ Icnowledge about effective practice- iti ryral areas. V 
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Guidelines for a Rural Profile 
.' . ' * * ' ' 

Developed by Sduthern Regional Education 

Board Task Fbrce on Rural ?ractic^ - * 

IJie "guidelines" de>%l^ed by the task force included the following: 
(a) Services - What is' the service structure of the area? Such an analysis 
should include eKamination of the public aervices (transportation, roads,' 
fire^ water » and aewa^ serviced, etc. as well as the health, education, 
and welfare services.) One of the characteristics^of a rural community 
mlS^t b^ that services are inadequate or eyen ponexietent in the' community* 
People may have to go to the larger urban area in order to secure some of 
the basic social services, while ba&ic public services, jsuch.as fixe protection^ 
adequate water supply, etc., may not be available at all. (fo) Geography «^ 
Cliiaate, terrain, resources, travel,* etc, J/f^at effect does ^g^F^phy have on 
the people axid choices they may have? '(c) Population •> Size Cndkype, such 
as blacks, migrants, chicano^, age group disunctiot^s, etc^> (d) Source of ' 
Livelihood - What is the economic base of the area? J*ht^r^ do people work? 
I s the area essentially rural non-farm, rural indusdfiEal, rural farm, etc?- 

(e) Lifestyle - What are the key reference groups for the residents? Are 
these within the rural community, or are people essentially directed toward 
groups in the urban area? What kinds of self-perceptiona do the residents 
havis?. lhat is, do they see themselves as being ruxal or something else? 

(f ) Processes of Deci&ioD''Makin8 - What are the decisions affecting Vural 
communities? Where are the decisions made? By whom? jCLdcally elected 
gov^nmental officials, e.g., town'^yor, may not know that such decisions 
are being mSde or may not be .involved in any way at all,) *(g) Socialization * 
Acceptance Process - What are the socialization process^es in ^he* community? 
How does one go about getting, accepted iri^he community? Peopfe in rural 
conwunities, for example, have had very limited experi^ence-^ith social 
wqrkers. In fact, their oa)or experience is €requfeatly with the welfare worlcer, 
and this often is synonomous with social worker. Ihis obviously has iovli- 
catlons for the social worker 47ho is attempting to gain the trust and 
acceptance t>f the rural community, (h) Group^Subgroup Patterns - What are thd 
informal and formal groupings, social and otherwise? Persons may live in a 
rufal area* but belong tp groups which are essentially urban, (i) Relatcdnes^ g^'' 
to External Organizations > Agencies - How is the community, and persons la 

^the coDWunity related to. organizations and striictures that provide services' 
to the community? Is the community involved In determiniag the ways in which 
it will relate to outside organizations, as well as in developing services 
and programs that are responsive to ciSmmunlty concerns and needs, (diances ^ 
are great that there Is very little Input from the rural coflttnunlty iti this ' 
area.) Cj> Influence of Agencies - In what wayd. If any, M extetlftg agency 
• structures Influence what qobs wi in the rural community? Is the system of 
services for the rural community dominated by a,,Jew.pi*llc agencies, because 
the private structure Is practically nonexlstentT Such public agencies, 
e.g. Board of Education and Department of Welfare,* may exert an lnordlnat;e 
Influence on the affairs of -the community. 

* . ^ ' 7 / ^ 

'The task force considered a typology comprised of three major elements 
which might be useful tools ^r the analysis' Of "rural communities. Such a 
typology would ^<rlude? C|^)^^servlces, (b) geography and size, (c) people • 
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Obviously^ this brief discussion has not said everything there^is to ^ay 
about the practice of social work in rural ccnsnunities. tt has traced one 
institution's efforts to prepare peopie for work in rural and small communities » 
dnd It^as outlined some of the more Important characteristic^ of effective 
practice in suclb communities* 

There is much more known about rural prdctipe^ particularly by rural 
practitioners, than has bepn written on the subjects Collecting information 
from them and distributing it to others can be useful endeavors. 

This report of the SREB task force represents one effort in that direction. 
Hopefully it will be only one of many that ^11 emerge in the coming years. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON PREPARING STUDENTS 

FOR THE PBACTICE OF SQClAL WORK IN RURAL COMMUNITIES , 

Leon H# Ginsberg, Dean,' ^ 
School of Social Work, West Virginia 
J • * , ' " University, Morgantown, W» Virginia 

The West Virginia University School pf Social Worli has devoted the past 
four years to the preparation of social work practitioners for practice in. rural • 
and sMll coDxnunities, Intensive thinking, writ;lng^ and work have gone into that . 
Dftlssion. And, of course, the goal has been pursued by faculty meinbets,. students, 
clients and social work practitioners. 

It vas a difficult and challenging effort because it vjis first , necessary 
for the school to create the kinds of knowledge necessary for teajching effective 
rural practice. And, obviously, teaching rural practice would have been im- 
possible without small community and rural field instruction placements. These, 
too, had to be developed and creating ^eld instruction placements.^^ls always a 
sensitive process, Th0 experiences must be carefully constructed iQji manner 
that will provide appropriate learnings for students and services to clients, 
without damaging either, 

'Dihjiigh building upon the existing agency structures^ and throu^ ^the support 
of fe«ral & state grants the school has been able to develop rural field insti^ction 
placements in mental health, child development, community organization and 
settlement services ' that provide educational activities for ^students and services 
for clients t^ey- reach, , - 

Classroom curriculum has also required develop)nent. The school has chosen 
to incorporate rural content into its total' underj^raduate and graduate program. 
Only one course is specifically identified with the SchooVs rura;^^ enq)hasis and 
it is called "Social Welfare in Appalachia," Howfever, rural content is incorp- 
orated into every sequence and every course in the undergraduate and graduate, 
programs to some degree , ' ^ - - v 

The school continues to work in undhartcd terrain* The basi^c literature ^ 
of social work and the social sciences is not rural in orientation^ In fact;, 
most of the important ideas are described in almost exclusively u^an and 
metr<ipolitan contexts. Therefore, the orientation of the classroom and the^ 
field instruction curriculum ate not purely rural. There simply is not enougih 
carc^folly prepared rural social work material* A rural emphasis has to be 
special effort and a direction in the early 1970's, because the profession of . 
social work is more closely tied to the urban scene and because the profession's 
experience in developing and teaching about social wiork in non«-metropoli'tan 
situations is recent. However, the West Virginia University Schpol^^s atudent body 
continues to be predominantly rural in origin, and many of its graduates return 
to rural commimities when they finish their education. Many students who come 
fi?om'ih:ban are^s also locate in rural communities when they graduate. 

Every new plan for a program is screened against its applicability to rural 
and small community practice. Even the overseas program^ which, has ihcluded 
field instruction placements in Africa and Wales and which also included part- 
IcJimtioh in the Cpuncil of International Programs^folr Social Workers and Youth 
Leade^fs, is rural, - 

I^n essence, the school attempts to be as *'rural" as It can, which 
necessitates feeling its way, adapting non-rural concepts to rural situations, 
and working to develop knowledge about non-metropolitan America, ' , 
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Much of what we know about the practice of social iwork in rural areas has 
cone from sources other than the traditional textbooks » articles and monographs* 
We have had ta tap the memories and conceptualizations of rural social .work 
practitioners la variods parts of the United States, many of whom know a great 
deal about the practice of social work in small communities » but hwo have not 
always put theii^ thoughts qn paper. Therefore, much o£ the material^ in this « 
presenUtion draws upon oral statements and observations by thoughtftxl rural 
people from the 'various parts of the United States where I have conducted 
semitiars and institutes on rural concerns* Biese areas include every comer 
of the United St^es, because' social work is practiced in rural cotnounltles 
throughout the Gantry, ^on-metropolitan social workers have special knowledge 
about the special charactlristics of practice In small communities, and the 
study of social work practice in such coomunitii^s can often proceed best by 
collecting and analyzing the 4.n8igh\s of those who know small town America best. 

Some Problems in Rural Field Instruction " * ^^n.,^^ 

Those who teach about non-metropolitan social work practice have had to 
struggle with the question of what is actually rural. For exaoq>le, a large 
number of the f^eld instruction placements in t;he West Virginia University 
School of 3ociaL Work's undergraduate and graduate programs are in and around 
Morgantown and Fairmont, West Virginia, both small cities under 50,000 population. 
Sometimes even they seem too large, although mos^t other school^ of social work 
that place students in, communities as snail as Morgantown and FalrmoQt consider 
those placements rural. 

The social 'agency structures of both conmunitieff are generaljly smalls Both 
have family service agencies with full-time directors and part-time staff. The 
Welfare Department has a regional office in Fairmont and an ^'emergency setjfvices^* 
staff In Motgantbwn. There are offices of employment security, vocational re- 
habilitation, aai Social Security which setve the.re^On. West Virginia Unlv- 
ersity, which is Ideated in Morgantown, has a relatively well developed social 
service program in its Universidty Hospital but, even there, the social work staff 
is small. ^ * , 

« ' ' ' ' 

These conmunities are, obviously, much Soulier than the metropolitan 
consnunltles in which most social wp^ field instruction takes place. Their 
programs afid. operations are so different that they obviously provide a learning 
experience that is equally different from that which is provided in Milwaukee, 
Oklahoma City, Bimlnghaii, or most of the other cities In whichi schools of ; 
social work place students. 

p ' 

bf course, the definition of "rutal" and "small community" ie invarlibiy' 
relative. Jhe West Virginia University School^s field Instruction placement 
Iti South Wale^^ which has already been; mentioned, is called^ by the faculty 
of Swansea Ck>il^e, a rural placement And they say this because their two 
major placement communities, Aberdare and Herthyr Tydtfl, are classified by the^ 
Welch as villages. Both are about the same size as Morgantown and FairmonjCt ^ 
The Brltislf And Acoerlcan notions of village life obviously differ. 

The West Virginia University School has^ been able, however, to expand 
into settings so^ rural that they pose some hardships for the graduate students 
who take them and a hardship to the faculty mefidiers who serve them. One* of the 
more important such -placements is at the Appalachian Comunity Mental Health 
Center in Elklns^ West Virginia. The student \pro J ect there is funded by a 
grant from the National Institute of Mental Health. Other rural placements Sie 
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vlth clilld, development programs In Crum, Hart's Creek, Summ^rsxklle, and ^ * 
Parsons, West Virginia, under a grant from the Appalachian Re^loaal Commission* 

Transportation to these decidedly rur^I field instruction sites is^o 
difficult that faculty members must often block out 9s much as two days to 
visit as few as two students* Although the distances may be as .short as 
150 mi|.es, the transportation is inadequate* There ^Is no plane service, the 
btts^^diedules are icqpractica} , and driving, the only practical mode of travel, 
must be done in mountainous terrain* One must expect to use some thi^ee hours 
for every hundred miles of travel* Of course,, such settings are practical^ ^ 
only ,in a Mock field instruction program* 

Grjadiiate students who. choose such rural pldc:emeints invariable have 
difficulty finding housing* One student lived in one room of a house that had 
no running water, no heat, and no indoor plumbing* He shaved at his field 
instruction agency, rather than his residence, when he wanted to use hot water* 
Another student, a woman, was able to find temporary housing onl7 with an^3- 
year old landlady who supervised the student's behavioi:^ checked carefully 
lAtolier religious Bctivlties, and otherwise invaded her pvlyacy* In an ta:|)aiv 
situation, the studedt would have been able to move to other quarters* In 
the rural situation, the quarters she had wec«^ the only ones available • 

The lack of availability and the lack of adequate housliig should not b^^ 
surprising to persons who have studied rural America* The predominance of 
inadequate housing in the United States is lociated In rural ^ not metftopolitan ' 
areas* Even worse, there is a general lack of any housing in.m%ny r^ral 
communities* ' ^ : , 

It should not be Implied that studeiibs in the most rj^ral of the field 
instruction placements are unhappy witjh £hem* Many firstryea^t graduate 
students insist on returning £or second-year placements^ and some becofoe 
permanently employed in the settings wfi^re they are located, after completing 
their MStf 's* However,^ it is clear that the sti^.(&nts who choose the most rpral 
placements ((all students choose their placein^ts lii V^est VirgjLnia University, 
rather than having them assigned) ar^ a bitjb^lder than the students who stay 
in the relatively comfortable surroundii)gs^6l| tommu^^es such as Morgantown 
Charleston and Huntington* "1= *;>^^^^^ ^ 

. It should be mentioned that .the Sehoo^ ii^^ uses several 
urban placements* The school piiaces §11 pl<^^^^^^^ under-, 
graduate, in tl^e Appalachian x^%\.^;cijfii^^ New York to 
Eastern Mississippi and include^ i|eye^X l^ft^ The [school finds some 
need for urban and metropolitan ^^X^cea^^^^^^^i^ oareer needs of all the 
students are to be met* However^/ th^ pte^^m^^:;^^ field/ ins ttuction place- 
ments (25 to 32 agencies ajjd settings fq^^t^-'^f^^ se«4ster) is in 
communities of 50,000 and under* . ;^ .^r ' ' 

' / ' • \- 
IBiat is Good Rural Social Work Prac^ce; ^ ^.^i 



In^Ahe^footTyears ,that the School of Social Work h^been dealing with 
rural Issues, I h^ve published several articles, including one in the 1971 
Encyclopedia of Social Work , on rural social work practiced* It is possible , 
to make broad pronouncements on rural social wdrk because. there has been so' 
little written recently that has not been' written' or published by someone from 
, the West Virginia University School .of Social Vbrk* However, there is an 
increasjtnlg amount of such material coming from other sources i4iich has proven . 
helpful "^tii defining the ^hole subj^^^ ^.^^ 




Uest Virglisla University School of Social Work think that quality 8ocifi(l .work 
practice is simply that«*-quality social work'-practice. One makes ^adaptations 
of that "^practice to one^^ setting, of course, if one practices social work well* 
In all situations, it would seem, effective social work practice is, soicial 
work, practice adapted to the environment* The worker who tri^s to practice in 
flew York City as he had in South Carolina makes some serious errors*. Similarly, 
the^ worker whose basic experience is ;ln Chicago makes significant errors if he 
atteoq^ts to translate the details of that practice to, Tulsa. Quality social 
wor}; practice, because it is so. inextricably tied to the social environment in 
which it is practiced, /is always adapted^ 

I am willing . to assert that there is no distinct rural social work practice- 
there is only good social work practice adap^d to rural situations. ^ 



It is clear from, my conversations with mrs^ practitioners and my observations 
of rural social work that those who are most effective are skillful la some of 
the basics of community development. Ihat is, those who know how to feel their 
way into a community, assess the structure and norms^of the community, and build 
bridges to it through its various consonants are generally move successful than 
those who lack knowledge about coosnunlty development skil^. It would seem that 
ef£ec}:ive rural social work practice requires some understanding of coamunity 
theory and some skill in community development. Some books, such as E.T. Hall's 
The Silent Language^ provjide excellent backgrotmd information for making the 
transition ^ into almost any new community for the person who is sensitive to the 
cultural dimensions of communal life. The sort of training that uaed to be 
provided to Peach Corps and VIS^ workers preparinjg for entrance into the fiel^ 
is, it would seem to me, ideal training fot the professional social wdrkers 
who serve non-urban communities. The balance of, this discussion will review 
some of the adaptations that appear.to.be crucial for effective rural practice^ 



Lack o^Formal Structure ' , ^ 

'> * * . ' 

One^of^the more significant characteristics of rural social welfare 

programs is a lack of formal structure, is also one of the toove confounding 

discoveries that rural practitioners, including'-xuralw^ield iaatruction studejits 

seem to make when they enter into a rural practice for the .first time* 

One example is the experience encountered by the Wes& Virginj^a University 
School's new faculty members and two graduate field instruction .students who 
became engaged in developing a child development program relat^ 'to maternal 
and child health in Southern Vest Virginia. ' 

* The program was brand new and only tentatively defined. There were many 
questions to be answered, such as what the relationship would be between social . 
workers aad nurses, what the relationship should be between the special project 
and the County Health Department, and how small matters, such as the purchase 
of equipment and supplies to carry on th^ work of the clinic would be handled. 
There wercr larger questions such as the eligibility system for determining who 
could and could not use the service and the relationship of these new services 
to Department of Welfare clients, whose medical needs were being met in other 
ways. * ' " * ' J * * 
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Thete were siirply no iaunedlate answers to such questions. Fdrtunately, 
jfthe. field j^iastVuc4;cr assigned to the project and the students were all re~ 
latiVely independent people with* some experience in snail community work who 
knew that/these kinds of questions had to be answered and that in the absence 
of directives they would have to answer them themselves'. So they worked with* 

"others who, were involved, arrived at answers that appeared to be sensible, and 
tjiey slowly evolved policies. In fact, within a ,few months,' the sponsoring 
organization took some of the practices that h^d been developed by the social 
wotk unit and wrote them into a policy "^nual. Other practices were rejected, 

^ and these helped define the limits of the program. 

Ihis is not an unusual experience for rural ^ practitioners. The worker who 
needs someone else^to answer such questions is often at a disadvantage in t^e 
rural community. The provision of social services requires structure and policyi 
and the laclc of structure In^rural situations makes it necessary for others to 
create and provide answers. 

Social^ workers In rural communities^ must understand, however, that a lack 
of formaf structure does not mean that there is a total lack 6f structure. . In 
fact, rural communities generally find way& to deal with most of the human gervlce 
needs that arise. Soaie times those needs are met by churches, community «<rminded 
Individuals, civic organizations, police departments and county governments. It 
Is often desirable in rural communities for workers to build upon these, existing 
services rather than attempting to begin totally n6w ones. It is often true, 
also, that the creation of new services will threaten^ established ways of doing 
things in the community, therefore, those who are providing services should ; 
be Involved in, the planning and delivery of any new services. Wiat may initially 
appear to be an absence, of services may ultimately be identified or viewed as a 
base for the organization of comprehensive human servlc|]|. 

' All of this means that the i^feal rural worker need^ to be someone with an 
unusual degree of initiative, as Hell as an unusual degree 'of tact«--creating 
answers to difficult questions is Often an offensive process for those who are 
not part of the process of definltilon. So the con4)etent rural worker i^ojves 
others in answering questions that must be answered and ^oes so In a delicate, 
open and involving way. 

Relating to the Rural Community ^ 

Rural communities have as much, if not cnore, of the suspicion of outsiders 
th^t is often endemic in any social situation. Therefore, effective rural 
social workers tend to be clear, even preblse> a}>out their roles, their objectives, 
and their auspices. Our School of Social Work has found that ^aduate students 
have a minimum of difficulty in gaining acceptance when they make it clear that . 
they are students from the West Virginia University School of Social Work whose 
objectives are to learn while providing service to the comunity that is being 
served. Perhaps it is. the temporary nature of tt]ieir assignments that helps 
them gain such acceptance. They often seem to have less difficulty in the 
Appalachian region, which has tended to be a region that is suspicious of out« 
siders, irhaa permanent r^idents. ' ^ ^ , ' 

At an institute recently , sponsored by the Center fof Continuing Education 
and Conmunity Action for Social Service, University pf Wisconsin^xtension, ' 
several specialists made obs'ervations about skill in relating to rural communities < 



f 

' Bill Adaros^, chief of "Special Services In the Eau Claire Wisconsin Regional 
Office of the Division of Family Services in the WisconsiftJieirartment ^of Health 
and Social Services, recently remarHed that rural workers must follow certain 
dictates if they are to be successful. He suggested, for ^mple, that rural 
workere must avoid b^lng complicated, in their descriptions of programs and^in 
their work with coinmunlties. He said that infornaality in dress is often 
strategically wise^ although lack of neatness can be a bawier to effective work. 

• Mr>, Adams. addressed the need* for direct contact with members of the \ ^ 

cotomunlty. People in rural communities, he suggested, need and want, personal,, 
**man-to-man" conversations about issues that are of CjDncern to them. Frequently", 
be noted, clients and coinmunity residents will tcn4 to bypass agency staff members 
and go directly to executive directors. This has to be understood and accepted 
by all those who are involved. * 

He also suggested that the effective rural social worker is one who is able 
to Vzig-zag," rather than coming on frontally and directly with proposals and ^ 
' evaluations of projects. Similarly, the effective rural social worker, according 
to Mr. Adams, is one, who is willing to talk to a community about its needs and 
limitations but who is sensitive aboiit doing so.^ 

l>r. John Himnt€utt, chairman of the. University of Wisconsin-Eau Claire 
Department* of Sociology, discussed the concept of cotmaunity aiid applied it to 
rural areas. He quoted the classical sociologist, W.I. Thomas, who suggested 
tKat a cemmunitjr is that geographical entity which is as far as an individual is 
known. Dr. Hunxilcutt also stressed that problems are thoae matters, tliat a 
community identifies as problems'— that problems are culturally bound* He also 
pointed to the need for rural social workers to stress the strengths ra their than 
the weaknesses of rura^L communities. *An ^phasis on the community's strengths 
and an effort to build t;^on them in preventing problems mlgjit be^ he suggested, ^ 
a better approach than discussing problems and their solutions. Dr. Hunnicutt 
l^ted that many prpfessional people coming out of their experience as Americans 
stress the individual rather than the community.. But in the sniall community, 
he proposed, community life exists. Hhat happens in the total community context 
is often snore important than the individual actors in community life. He also 
proposed that a relatively long association with the coomiunity mig^t be nepessary 
before one understands it sufficiently. to conduct research or to provide services. 
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Useful observations, such as those provided by Mr* Adams and Dr. BunnicuttV 
. ^ , should become part of the knowledge base of the ruraj. social worker* Of courise) 

not every worker can do and remember everything that has been said about the, rural 
cQomutiity. Perhaps Gary Johnson, director of t^e Clark County Department of 
Social. Services, offered the most critical observation, ^which is that perspns > 
in rural .communities are more interested in receiving concrete help from social 
^ worke;ps than they are in such minor matters as dress and acc^t. y . 

One might conclude that the niral worker needs a ct^tain king^^of openness, 
^an ability to ask for help, and a willingness to offer' cleart perhaps detailed 
explanations of what he or she is to do. Most important is the capacity to, 
provide the^kind of help that the coomunity wants and meeds; In terms of under*- , 
standing, perhaps most iaqportant is the worker's capacity to Auidcnrstdnd and 
relate to the jculture of the cotmnunity and its decisl/on^oaking processes. 

Need to Work with Traditional > Socials Reli gious. Civic and Politic al Organizations 

ih Rural communities are not unorganized. They h^ve. many "brganizations, although 
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Understagdlng Regional Variations < ^ ; \ ' 

° • * * 

It is very difficult to generalize, of'course, about rural communities a'od 
small cotmnunity social work practice. ; This di8§ussioii Jj'egan with an indicaUo^ 
of the ioportarifce of adapting social work practice to fee jiotob and patterns of . 
local connainlties. Rural communities vary in. their hdhavior, their values, their 
decision-mmng processes,. and their ethnic conqrosition, as auch as/taetropolitan. 
cotBBunities do. Somehow, people have assumed that rural communities are totally 
agricultural, or largely black, of*1;otally white Protestants, or composed of | 
migrants. There are- rural communities consisting. In large measure, of each of 
thesa kinds of groups, but no one them represents- the totality of rural life 
In the United States. There are coooHmltles which ate largely Industrial, though 
rural. There arfe large areas of rural non-farm populations. There arc rural 
contounltles that, are alm«st totally Catholic and rural cotttounltles 'that liave never 
had tatholic, citizens. There are rural communities that are 100 percent; black and 
rwal communities ' that are 100 percent white. • !(bere are rural communities -composed 
primarily of Chlcano migrant workers and comoanitles consisting of Chljpanos nkio 
rarely,' If ever, travel further than 3A mllep from their hbme?. There are rural 
communities consisting almost exclusively of descendants of Eastern European 
migrants and rural coomuniftles that have populations wholly con?)os,ed of fourth,, 
fifth, and sixth generation Aaerlcan citizens. 

It, is Important that one preparing for a tvx^l social work career lurfeijstand 
these wide variations In rural communl :y character and be prepared to adafit to ^ 
them. Each rural community will have. Its own set of clmracterlatlcs , based in 
large measure «pdn Its ethnic conq>o8it£on, its history, its economy, and all of 
the other elements that go into an appropriate community study. The successful 
rural worker should not pre-suppps^jany^ particular set of conditions for the ' 
rural community In which he or she Is workiftg pr In which he or siie plans to work. 
The skeptical, open, conmiinlty development approach ^escribed earlier Is useful 
In dealing with subh variations. ' • , 

^ ' ■ ' *' . ~ 

Rural Practice ; Incentives, and' Litaltations 

^-^ ■ -> ^. , 

Obviously, practicing In a rural community iias Its positives and Its 
negatives. Mr^. Abigail McCarthy, writing In the Atlantic Mafeazlne In June 1972, 
perhaps described the rural community's attitudes toward Its profesaional workers 
best when she discussed her early^ te^cjitng experiences in the MiH:We6t. "We were 
ftold that we were expected to spend throe weekends out of eyery four in 
Litchfield, since the town paid us and .expected us to spend our money thei^e. jto 
assure the town that^we wei^ really, earning our "salaries, we were iJiscructe4 to 
be Ip our classrocms'by 8:30 in the morning and not to leave them before 5. The 
school football games and basketball games were a great source of revenue, and 
we were all expected to work at them, taking tickets, guarding gates, ushering. 
After this inlfilal meeting, the hl^ school principal, a woman, gSathered ttie 
woman teachers together to Instruct '^^hem 1a. the morality expected oJf^em by the 
comminity. We' were not to emoke, drink, or go to local danceis, and ttt was strongly 
advised that we attend a local church. She also discussed the necessity of m^est 
clothing." . ' ^ 

nearly 35 years after Mrs* McCarthy's experience, I heard a rural social 
work practitioner and educator, Ms. Margo Swain of Mississippi State University, 
describe .her- own early experiences as a child welfare worker in a rural t, 



they may not be specifically social welfare organiMtions* Such organizations 
traditionally reflect local ways of doing tilings,* local . power institutions and * 
local history, it should not take the social worker in a rura]^cc«»Qunity very 
long to discover the nted for interaction with many groups from which he might , 
remain disengaged in an urban siting. 

<Siurehe8 are ^f ten the mos^ important^ amorig these. Every student lAo has 
participated in ru*al'figia instruction programs relate stories* of th^ p©r- 
vasiven6ss-of religion in rural .communi tit iec a^d of the sign^cance of 
churches in those communities. One student said that every ^rsotf in the 
community was defined as a "good, decent sort, or a "bad wrt," on the baSis 
of church affiliation and participation; It, is close to impossible to be a 
respectable agnostfc in moat truly rural communities* And the' churches tend 
to be traditional. Communities are frequently dominated by speciSfcreligious 
bodies, dependiri^' upon the composition of the population. There are rural 
communities that are predominantly G^man-C&tthoUc. Others are predominantly ' 

'Presbyterian/Baptist o? Methodist. .The' jLnflufence of each .kind of church is, 

,of coarse, felt by the total community.. 

The same is true of organizations such^as^the Lions^/I^Wanis, American 
J^egton, Rotary, Veterans of Foreign Wars >rki tfi'e Amei;ican' Association of Univ- . 
ersity Women. Stich organisations often play only minor ro^es „in urban situations , 
but they are often the crux. of tKe oommunity's' lif^ in* rural' settings. As has. 
been mentioned earlier, they often come closer than any 'other organizations to 
providing social services to those who' are in aJLffii^cicdnt need but .not covered ' 
by the large public programs. The Presidents of local civic and veterans groups 
are often important figures in the delivery 6t social welfare programs. 

Formal governmental bodies are also impd*tant. While, it is true that in 
many urban and metrogoHfan situations people Jcnow lif^ttle or nothing about 
their county governments, couijty of'ficals fare key actors in rural'^nd^ small 
community go^ernjjentar matters. They ofteVhold power over the financial an4 
physical resources thafc^are essential for social welfare services* They nay often 
be part-time officials, »4lso holding down full-time ibbls as /Varied as coal mining 
and executive corporatiofi' leadership. But they are SOurcea to be reckoned with, 
and the wise social wo5cker in a rural corawaAty' learos abo^ them and relates to. 
them. / ' ...... " . ( 

\ ^ • ^ ^ 

Even the traditional social welfare agencies are^ often different in rural^ 
icommonities. Since local offices have latitude oy^r rules a^ regulations ^^.--n. 
affecting social' services, rural rules m;iy be q,t ^rianccf with the' rules 'g^f^e A' 
statewide organization^ urban practice? oif^ dn some cages, federal standards. 1 

'Occasionally, the ability to help an agency carry out functipns that it' 
ought to carry out anywayr-deo^s on^personal contacts and skiUful persuasion. 

As has been pointfd cut/in other writtep materials on the practice of social 
Work in' rural communities, dhe surveillance of rural communi ties and the 
enforcement of regulations is often less rigid than it is in metropolitan areas. 
This is an important fact f^r rural practitioners to understand, and it is . 
another indication of Why rural practitioners, must probably, be more responsibl^a, 
more self-direct€*>>^^ more capable ot autonomous ethical iEunctloning than thdir 
counterparts in urban and metropolitan s^ituations. Frequently, the only contrcULs j 
over the operation of programs in rural cpjmcjunitles >re the controls imposed biap^ 
area administrators or-managcrs, themselves. Similarly, the jsreativity of pro- 
grams depends upon the creativity of the area' administratojcs. That is why it is 
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consmanify at an lQ8tltu):e sponsored by the University of Alabama and the Southern 
Regional Education Botrd, among other things ^ she reported, It was necessary 
£or her to serve as the Boy Scout and Girl Scout .leader. community assumed 
that if she were a child we^re porker, she would know how to work with children 
In all of the ways children needed help. In addltlont j:he local^ostmaster 
raised questions about some of the liberal magaslnQS she received and wondered 
why fifhe did not receive the maga^liiies that most young wcjgien would be expected 
to^ readt*»euch as the Ladles' ^ Home Companion and Good HouS<dceepln g. 

• * . * 

Professional workers ^n rural communities are, 6f course^ under careful\ 
scrutiny by th^ir clients ^ais^ qther. citizens in the conmunity. One can maintain 
privacy, but it is often more difficult to do so in a rural than in an urban . 
coiDonmlty., Involvement in a community is o^ten an essential part of effective* 
practice as is sensitivity to conmunity norms. 

B,ut rural practice has its rewards, too. * It maiy often seem from discussions 
of the charaxteristlcs of rural communities that there are mord limitations than 
advantages. Such a, conclusion is not Intended. Bather, the positives attracts 
many people to rural communltrl^s. ^ 

For many, rural llfgi^ simply more pleasant that urban. Air pollution 
Is not normally a problem, nor is traffic congestion. Commuting is often un- 
necessary, althdugh the shortage of housing sometimes means |hat one must live 
a distance from one's work. 

The opportunities for being independent, for making one's own decisions, 
and for defining one's own program are often Inducements for many people to 
work in rural communities. In addition, rural workers often move more rapidly 
into positions of leadership than do those in urban situations, where the 
numbers j>f employees are larger and the opportunity ladders mote flli^ with . , 
competltop. ^ . ' 

And it might be said that rural communities of fer one of the last opport** 
unities 'for a person to live a genuine conmunity life. , Such a life h^s An 
attraction for many people. 

^iBvsy rural social 'workers s.ay that they can see the results of their V^rk. 
Die worker can have intact in the practice of social work in rural consminitles. 
Such is not always the case in urban situations. ^ 

t < - 

Some have wondered whether rural workers who come from rural communities., 
would be more effective than those who migrate from urban to rural .area^^ Of 
course^ one c^innot generalize about such an issue. Some loqal persons ^ri^ so 
bound up themselves In^the community's patterns and declsion-making ptpcesses , , 
that they cannot be objective about them. Therefore, they may be less |ef fect£v% : 
than an outsider coming into a new situation. %en, too, some urban pr^tctitiotlers 
who are unatmre of their own behavior patterns apd ch^acterlstics, may be un- 
consciously offensive to the community. Perhpas, as was mentioned earlier ip 
this discussion, the conmmn^ty-avaluates the person on his or her capacity to 
help,* less than on extraneous factors* Being sensitive to the community and to 
one's own behavior is the essential quality. Whether one gains that throagh 
a 'lifetime of experience in rural life or whether one gains it from reading, . 
tatking and observation, is less Important than «the acquisition of the necessary 
skills. - ' . 



Cottcluslon 



Obviouslyi, this brief dlscusalfm has not said everything there Is ^ 
to say febout the practice of social work In rural consminltles. It has 
traced 6ne Institution's efforts to prepare people for work In rural and 
small communities I and it has outlined some of the W>re important 
'character is tics of effectiro practice in sud/cownunities* 



There is much mor^nown about rural pi^ctice» particularly by 
rural practltloners^^han has been written on the subject. 'Collecting 
lnforp6tlon from them and distributing it to others can be a useful 
endeavor* 

This report of the SREB task force represents one effort in that 
direction. Hopefully it will be bnly one of many that will emerge in 
the coming years. 



. SOCIAL VGSSi EDUCATION FOR WSBAh f 
PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 

f Joanne Mermelsteln 
« * . Paul Sundet ^ . ' 

^ School of Social Work Univ. of Missouri 

- Introduction ^ " A ' 

I'f fliSie postulate of the generaUst social wc^rUet^s theological, and > . 
'tfecessaty professional oodel for the rural cibntext has ^leen proposed by 
several authors but largely from the basis of scarcity, <>|smnpower to per- 
fbiitt spfedlalist functions and rural comounity expeciSljlp^sltfcac the sd^l 
worker should be able to solve human probleite. .without iregard to strict 
definitions of specialization or of problenje areas*"-* Jt is our position 
that the generalist social worker is indeed:. the prescribed - role iSspecially 
suited to the rural context, and it is-witWu that role set , that th6 function 
or sub^role of program developer will be "i6»Bmitiedj 

ft Htwever, the tenets or conditions of practice, from which our conclusions 
ofprofessional role derive are not aynoi^ua iwith. tho8|t cited in the / 
literature. The in?>lication of the description of the generalist as it" 
appears in the gcejal york Bnevclopedta and, elae^eyft jB^eas. to ass^ a 
basic thetftpeutic or remedial orienitatitm? to human p.i^bj^> and «lso 
ad^umes a target population of micro-systems, i.'ev, individuals and -fao^ies 
vhk stand in need of ifhe specific ^ervicesuofferedfc \Wlia^ thei-, 
role is noted is %ially as consultant 6b other' ^te'#cfr, 8iBry^ 
especially— in th/wral 5area8-«non«^roffessioiaial !and/p» j^^^^ service^ 
providers. There iff another way of conceptuaU^ia^ g^eralist social 
4>rk practice however, and that is in terms of the at.tltudinal set of mind 

. $out what social phenomena are appropriate concerns for social work inter*. 
* yfenfion. In the rural areas. Where, the coiaminity system^oM^M J?®!*'^^ 
^sily circumscribed' and where community systemic relationships 1:etaln 
characteristics of high visibility and susp^ptibiUty Co splehtiac scrutiny, 
a practice approach targeted on tha totality of a . geographic "cofflmpnity'' and 

containing, an inherent focus on "enhancement; of the, quality of life" i^ not 
only more possible than in the d^lex urgan megapolis hut wore consistent 
with the comprehensive definltio'iii.of social work, .Ihe 'jgeneralist social 
worker assesses , wLthin the framework of the profession* s values, social 
phenomena in all of their systca^p ramifications and, babed upon that 
assessment, identifies and inter^nes at wha^rever level, is efficient and 
' effective within his resourceis to bring about the desired social change* 
One of the levels of intervention that the rural generalist is called 
upon to (J&rry out more frequently than his urban counteriJart Is program 
developiaeht. , , • » ^ 

' I. PROGRAM DEVELOP^^ENT PRINaPLES . . ' 
. ^ : 

Before proceeding to tjie "principle focus of this pappr, rural social work. 



*Ihi8 paper was originally presented to the Seminar on "Education for Social 
Work in the Rural and Small Conmunlty", Council on Social Work Education, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, May, 1973. Other related jiapers by, the same authors 
terei. "The Social Wprk Ombundsman: A Jtole of the Rural kgent Practitioner" and 
^onvminity Control )saui the Determination of Professiot\al Role in Rural Mental 
Health." (published Fall/Wlnt^s,KW73 Journal of Operatiu^ Psychiatry. 
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It 18 appropriate .to review the generic concept of progma development as 
it appears in the various bodies of prof*siooal litterature. " . 
• No universal defiinlttoTi of prograr^ development, nor its fcorollary, 
program pUnning," exists. Bie. definitions vary with th^ perspective of ^ 
the definer» the situation in which the definitioji is to be usedv .^nd, often, 
with the anticipated'butcome. But essentially all the definitions are 
elaborations of the basic steps iis scientific methodology. Fqr example, - ^. 
James Q0k, a Community development spetialist defines the process as: r • 
planning ip a human function. It is asocial, process .^n 
whidv people-interact in ^systematic jMmer to increase the ? 
. rationality of decisions and «cts performed in order to ' . 

accomplish Objectives In the future. Planning inwlves:' 
• 1) data collection ai?^creation » 

2) anajgrsis, / ^ • 

3) synthesis, ( 

4) f breca8ts,^--ama A ^ 

5) evaluatiobs . ^ 



I, 



jfor the jwirpo86 of i letermlirifef^S?*^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
a> conditions desirable ti^ QattsiHx\ef'h}saQn^;^^,^ 

• needs And,^ , ^ . ^ . ; 

b) a scheite for ordering a sequfnce of a<€ivi1^ies 

apprSprlate-^oa^ncreftslias )fhe pico1^|,U^8 of 
^ brlnglni about l|^K45^ed conditions, v., 
and the t^lementatlbnTpit^liils scheme* 



Another formulation of these same Jr^b^jpa steps. Is Icsund the iiteratiSre 
on city planning and program develppmetft; ; - r % « s^>/ * 

...(1) Description and predlptioir of the; 6rjB|ni^%t^iqn 9^ 
relevant factors/in the en^ronaient; i2) t4^^ixAtio]&<^^ ' ^ „ 
objectives and sefctlilg of prioritiesf (3>.de\^4lopment ftfj 
. - 'actioft^jjTOgrams; (4) implefflentail:ion;.'«n4 (SX^^'^.lua^ipn 
and si^sequent revision of plang. i - • - 



i- ■ -t, 



A third, and more commonly recognised enumetatlon ofi these. ii^na - 
steps is found in Murray Ross' cUs8ib,definltlp!a„o^ cooAuntty^^^ 
i^tibn process: " ^ ■ ^ '"^ ' / • • ' -v-U" •*-•■ 

■ i Community organliatlotaJ is a pro^ss by-wW^a-cppoMty ;, 
V identifies its needs or objectives, order (or. rankd Jt^i.jtihCM^t. 
hieds or objecfivesV develops' the confidence atj^.wlll'^.tq . ^ 
work at these needs dr xJbjectlverf; fii^f .tibtg^ji^sdurcef 
(internal apd/or external) to deal wlth^these'need|; <^r_ 
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objectives,^ Wke action In respect td theia, &nd In flb doing 
•i- a^te^s and develops cc^jiesatiYg and yollaborat^.ve a.ttitudes 
^ . ^>a|[^l^ractlce in,it^ie,%<^ia^^ . \ " v * j* 

. Again, .the same .prpcess steps couched in di^fferex^t linguage appear. .But 
-v;ifoail>that program: development Is remains 8cienti,fl,s^method, my Jis- 
: ttnguiah it froarthe^other practice activities. #|jLd^ also e^loy the 
identical progression from data ga^erlxig tq^^eyaluatlonl PMl^aRS.the - 
Clearest .articulation of the difference .beWe^i;i ,inte|veg|:i,on an^^ 
is found in Karl Mannheim's Man and Society in an Age .of Beconstructibn, 

Kanheim disjtinguishes between the "radius pf .actiott'jV ^^i^tervgl^tt^ 
ii^ which the practitioner undersjtanda the, extent gf ^ ^caufal «equences 
directly brou^ about by his initial activity %§ w|jtfdi>r^in8 more 
or less undep his control; and, the "radius of f^^esigl^'t^^la^mlng) in 
which the practitioner understands the Iwigth of the causal chain which 
can^more or less accuratel^^be forecast e^^en s|gja|||.o^|and con- 
.8ta)itiy<^trives to lengthen that chain,thr9]|^;Jp^pcat|o9qd|,,frofeM 
-technoJLoly.v Both employ scientific metho.dslogE ||xty#ii. |ine§|Mce focus 
..of intervention differs. Progxam dievelopmept • 
^^long^iange ff>als and strategies, ani to^d?|iB«te|^ ./ 



Jf oae assunies, .then, program dweSplht fs |ol|h §^l€#,tt^^^^ _ 
and goal- time focus, is there anything T^db distit^uishes social wottti;?'*. 
. 'pri>gram <fevelopment from other planning; ]Bffi?ri8^, ge^^Qd contend that -d^^^^^ y 
, social worker's approadi to program, development if iiadfl»^u|J^t unique- ^ 
' ness is derived from the^chairacteyistli:. yaljue §e*,^o|,ja^|^>rofe^ 
. the procese utilized*.- Bartlett, ppi^ta out tfcat^y .sp^ciaj. wo^kl|ctlvity ^ 
results from a unique interaction^ knowledge,, i^iclu^^^ and-method- 
oiogy, and. values of the prof essioxi^^aiad i^grker.; JpiJ^i.w JLs (suf ficient unto 

> itself to adequately iescrifte a social 9p|;H JtotfrMeri^ .p^}^» pro-am 
planning, carried out by social, woi^e^Bj iwo|5>pj;|ites.,^^^^^ '. - 
cha,racteristic values such as client aalfndet§tmiI^ltion "•g"' ., 

, jto help in time o£*need, etc. Ihe specific iiq)act* on tihe^ tf;chi^ques of pro- 
' fgram? development are seen. in the gui^eilnea.. for action^whcii hol3. thatrno 
program is to be dUnposed on a client population. , In fact, the succesjs of 
. a - program is predicated upon the client aystem not only having the final 
authority ~to accept or reject intervention but to be actively engaged in 
. the formulation of the plan. Rights arid duties reside with both change 
agent and client system and the appropriate relationship, between them^ is 
a. contract which specified the role and function of each. Since the focus 

> is «n helping, the lipdlts of data gatheriM are defJLned by the n?.6ds of . - 
: implementation, and the pursuU of "knowledge to know" is left,4:b other 

disciplit^es. . ' n ♦ 
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II« IMPACT eg THE RUR&r -^NTEXT ON THE DYNAMICS OF PR0(3tAM DEVELOrMBNT 

Application of plaiitting principles In the rural context presents 
distinctive challenges to the social worker, particularly ir*e Is a 
. . newcomer on the rural scene. In attec^tlng to familiarize hUaself 
with contextual differences through the professional literati^ce, he 
will he impressed with the emphasis on the relative lacks /llmitatrlon^ 
of the rural comimmity as opposed to the urban area. Limitations in 
housing, quality, education, recreational and employront opportunities, 
social mobility, availability of goo^s and services, transportation,^ 
and wiges and salaries are usually documented. Cultural solidarity 
and hiitorlcal continuity are more pronounced in the rural context, if 
oidy because physical mobility of residents is less. In the professional 
sphere, isolation from the traditional supervisory hierarchy and from the 
stimulation afforded by colleagues are described as ^additional con- 
siderations affecting practice. * - 

In program planning" and development, thS ^^^^^^jj^^'^ these ^ 
descrlpfeions /appears as a professional Bias tcfe^r^u^erestimatl^^ 
tt&turet of a^ural coraminity in several Inpoirtrattt dimensions: X) the 
concern of /the citizenry for human i^e^eds^^) sophistication and 
knowledge /of the rural resident about organization for provision tpr 
hum§Q ne^s; 3) the extent and efficacy of existing iia^wral .seryl^^ 
delivery systems; and 4) the readiness and/or willingness, of the 
' ^copnunlty to 'db'ange. % ' m^t' < .. 'r-^v^c^.^ '^^ . 

In addition to the.extence of a pre^-ser Was, the liw soclaji worker 
faces a series of other potentmi pitfalls * \For*e^icq>la, other ferrors 
arls,e from the dat^ collection and assessment procWsl^^Acces to the 
essential data for accurate community iuj&iysl^*t?ili^^*efei:fet^^^ to panning 
' is complicated by the conmunlty Sterebty^^e* of the proif^iii3lb;:ia]^'^ social 
worker, the rural coiaminlty Is familiar wTttf a ^on^^pE^iJf ^.^rofessloMl 
as a person who has mastered a hl^iy fefeeclSaiised^ to^^ and 
skills and who applies that lpecWlty indepeidclfiit of^ the cllfen^ 
active participation as, for example, t6ts>«6lBto?rla*^ar, In • 

his ro|e of preacher of the gospel, and eU^htUtgr^etis^i^^ , 
worker. The social work hallmark pi i^pntract/iwari^erShli^^^w^ client- \ 

co^^MBT throughout the helping prbcesS is att:;elteWela^:lfo 
a Vprofesfienal"* thou^ not at all'lncptfelTseBnt^^^th iftterp^ re- ^ 

/ latlonships In ^<ter rural community endtovors# For the: p'irogram^ develdper 
, however, i«rtn€rshlp with and engagement of the commmlty as ^ part of the 
action syst^ to effect liuman services provision is mtudiatipty^ Untlljrhe 
social worker has established role credibility within that value construct 
however, the cotmaunlty views him within Qielr stereotype of ••professional" • 
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and reacts accordlagly. , because the professional "knows «4iat he is 4olng" > 
■f^ ^ ,coin5u^ty relies on his direction of data collection procedures. If 
',he,d^%nj)t ^sklaWt. specific system linicages or resourcifs, these .mist be' 
. / li^Jflja^n^Vto the, pia^^ ^ " V . . 

Ijwiither complieatipn. in (effective usfe of tlxe prbgiiram^iannln^ process 
, i^i?, ti^e3.Vf iM.o?^of ^te^epers in relation to '^;ttife It^ 

W5munity. pbgier stxiicture. The social worker is acctwtci^d .to 'a8|ess^ 
.^sjt;ti^ hjmn' sei;^^ resoorces in terjM of formal aj^nMe? and Jb|^^ 




needs, profelem8.^?*^Qtual and pot^ntiai'resodcces^iU flie^iwill ' Sc^^ 
Thus, the welfere director, ministers, scfiool ofHcialffirpi&l'tc'K^ltb 
personnel^ are pf ten, -viewed as "knowing," t|ie dynamics the ^.^X cwamxnllgr. 
Not consi^erecl is the fact, that theit status as "^roffssioM^ 
pendent upon prote^ctlng tfeeir domain from intru$lon.;b^iA^:citl^^ The 
conc^tpt of citizen, participation in'piaiaili^ db^^nbt cptif^ 
6te,reo^typ,e of.the probssional function, |^^fr,x a>est|f in^^^^ 
program planning that would, relieve i:hei^w&^pdd;:|f dlreW^ 




keepers of vl^e rural coiBBMnlty,, rather .ttatt: Wrr^^^^ 
-OMnraunit^r .system?, the new program is Iike|^ to toye^^lt^^^ 
in solving rural probleijis. Remeaiaabn' of :iMl.m^^^^^ pto- 
vision of tangible serSces to'' rJilLduals a^feliis tl ^^^ t^'only - 
consnitment of .the community gatekeepeis^.^ OopaunjLjlgr ^yBpead.c (clfattg^ and 
enhancement of the quality of life:^fpct^'ln'j^^^^ 
-distant to coii5)el ttetr .partlcipatloii.. . jt |henb|ne^;- ajt 
from the urban scene? Perhaps the diffe^TMbe, is ^jOxa^J^^,^ '^^f^/,pi the- 
tiural community offers mpre hope of, reitliza|ibn of' #e latter tg^^ 
planning, bepause of lts*dlstlngi4sha)>le bou^arleis^ ^By&1:em8"t6^ 
negotiate. , ' '■ , / '--/./V .-S 

Assessment of the natural seryice d/eUvery jsyp^^^^^ tiit^l ^ 

is another critical variable in |;he ^progr^^pla^^^ ^ 
systems abound: the retired nurse\ia tj[ie 

tion dni routine nursing service for; aged and, ill within 
a aO mile' xad^Lus of/J^e^ hiome; the^pr^MnenC wupite 
catholic comnrualjg^" who act as a referral aiad infor^^ 
counselittgy 'pregnancy and psychiatric prbblenu5,.';dra^ a,y^ety of 
formal and informal » rural and urban resources 'i^r "their fefep:ai|t ' 
Community giatekeepars know of the existence of these Informal systems » 
utilize them as cftfefidding or referral re^otxtces but pr^clu^e Identi- 
iic^tion oi them to the "outsider" in the planning prpcess. StSiftus con- 



sldetftlbna arid failure to appreciate the sophistication of die system 
aqctount for Its omission from an inventory of rural resotaces*. These pheno- 
liiena" have the essential characteristics of a social sysWm, however^ structural 
and functional Interdeperidency of Its parts, Indeflneahle boundaries, supra- 
and sub-system relationships. Aspects, of social agencies^ and organizations 
are discernible In ell^blllty criteria and referral and. spreenlng procedures 
of some of these systems. A blend of knowledge and values consistent with 
. social work practice Is evident In some systems where ttle reward structure 
for the caregivers Is not- dependent updn the gratitude offered by the cjlent- 
corisumer but Is lodged In 'a supra-system,-e.g. ^ a church or clvlc/soclal 
organization jwhlch accords public recognition and support to the enterprise 
and high status In the systemic network to the caregiver. . ^ 

Power considerations relevant to citizen participation Ih the planning 
jprocess presents another assessment obstacle^ In a sural coomunlty, the 
convergence of multiple social roles in a single Individiiial Is endemic to 
the coinpiunlty*« organization. The school principal may be tite dominant 
political party chairman, a small businessman, th& 6fflcWr. of several civic 
dubs, the relative of elected governmental- of fl^lal?^^ ^^t^^^ 
In. a number of community sub-systens. pTO^^es^cc^ 

them.. However, the potency . of his irifluehce 1&. nSt ;df^^^ this 

role Inventory alone. Frequently^ the 'Mddfen wwer";^^^^^ 

coomunlty are the most potent, and the most MffliuftfW ldefn^^^^^ ^e 

act that a local physician, who appeaifS partl|il£8||»ll# an^^ 

Inattentive to his patients systems, i8hpk'v0JM^^^ 

to public medical posts may not reflect lack^^M tfthe^^^ 

but rather provides a revealing cltie to a Bd^W'of'P^^J.j^^'^*.. inves- 
tigator should not be surprised to learn thiait^fe a^^ 
founder and endower of the only coomunlty li^pltatJiBa college, 
and stockholder In local financial Instlt^utBli^y.tafe 

fiinctlon linkages among community sub-sjratQii Versus :dfifMi^o]^t linkages' ^ 
Is rendered difficult because of the preponderance of ^aS^^W like the ' -'^ ' 
foregoing. If the planning process was fo'cuaeS on the Heilth care delivery 
syiS,^clu8lon of the SoW m^^^ik^mt^M^^ to - 

ertonepus conclusions about -the souice of' tJi^ lfirobi^. . lfae,*&l|fire to find 
concerrfced allies amo^ other medical peiioruiei pr ;the ci^lege^^ciilty 
nd^t letui to a hypothesis, of a'patiiy irdwir^ Me'WLU^rM'm^ care 
a^liable In the cotJBjunlty, The failure tb |>ei|||^e;^e^ 
baiaiice among coomunlty sub-systeins and to *taW 'it l&to lic^ 
probl^^ and needs drastically affects the pro^r^ pL^oiUng ^p^^^ and/Out- , 

<-X^ the worker knows what It Is' he Is searching for, data ^thering and 
data sources for the foregoing types of information H riot exceedingly con^lek* 




Ifaich is alr^y public informatiOQ» available In coniitu]:d.t7 tecords and^ ^ 
historical documents. However ^ access to .these kinds of data is tiore readily, 
attainable through commmity leaders who are willing to join their efforts 
witiiv^e social worker toward cocinunity sjrst^iiao^chan^ Engagement of thf / 
mm a contract for social change requires professional ^credibility 

in die ro^e of change agent« CosqEietence» disctetipn^ cormtttnent of -ttie ^ 
worker will be closely scrutinized and evaluated in-order, to assess ct^^ 
ibillty. Again, the role of generalist, the social worker has anq^le opportunity' 
to ,dc3donstrate these qualities in a variety of i?ol9 fwcHons v^ids» re«* « 
cij^rocailyn^llqw the gradual accumulation of the required data for ^ 
p^rogxam. development. Thus» because of the unique ctor^c^ 

J^erdependerfcies of major systems in rural areas, ^^e role ^^^^ iigyeloper 
is rendered more efficient and effective when coneajj^tual^^ed as a iBuS^^ole 
of the ^enerallst than as* a specialized function,, tbderte^ 
from the difrect service roles* • ' ' * L 

To c^rry out effective prograia development in a rtiral content the 
planner must evaluate t|te, potential io^cfr of his i|ianl^^ loc^l cooiminit^ 
systems. There is tragic evidence in caanjr r^ralvjsa^^ 
inqjositioA of a regionally "packaged^' sei^ct de|i%y^isrstm m 
.or,.in5>eded functioning of natuwl systems. The ^hiisls must p^ 
horizontal system linkages not 8i«ply on Impj*^ 
the generally preexisting vertical linkage? jsd.fli e^^ 

systems, i.e., linking the welfare office 6nd jdW6I'|a concern 
than linking the welfare office to its stata d&pirlbexit. ^ ^ 

Warren notes that: " , * * * 

^ ' ' . I . ■ / ^ . ' \ , 

No local unit, no oattfer how stropgl^ inteigrated In^ii * • 
extra^comnunity system, can function "long in cpc^Xete, , 
disregard of the io^ct which its own behavior o^ 
other. uni^s in the locallty.^^, / - * 

vail adds the. conte^ that bolstering the support of copm^ 
caregivers is the fiost Efficient and potentially most effective loaans of 
provl^i^-seirvi^e-in rural areas, and the Klesler* model of indirect 
service In the conaiunity mental health field is also cqnsisteht with this 
formulation. All of die foreQoing positions are consistent^ ^in fact mandate, 
by the social work value of self-determination. ,^ ' ^ [ 

III. EDUCATIOH CONTEtTr FOR RURAL PROGRAM DEVELQgMENT 

One is teo^tcd to posit the rural program developer as the "Renaissance 
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Ma: and dismiss this considSration of content with the simple admojaition 
that^.. the student will never b)e adequately prepared by a degree prograA, 
bachelor or master's, with all of the knowledgie and skills req»ri.red., ^ao 
just teach everything you can about human needs and ^social work in the 
allotted time and impress on the student that he really is ill-prepared and 
professional education is, after 'all, a lifetime job. This is a tempting 
answer to the question of content and one we will try to avoid! 

Before commencing on enumeration of specific. knowledge, skills and 
attitudes associated with rural program development,', it wbuld be well to 
stipulate the obvious; namely, that as in any valid expression of social 
work intervention, knowledge of and ability to utilize i^^lationsKip. and 
scientific methodology, is a sine qua non. The tfelationship skills demanded 
of a program developer includq all of those associlted %ith the clinical ^ ^ 
roles" but go beyond them to include other power and status dimensions in 
which the progrananer frequently operates.- It is one fadet oi professional 
relationship to intervene with the poor, uneducated assistance recipient, 
quite another to enlist the activ6 support of the l6cal banket-politician. 
The use of process steps in scientific ttethoddlpS/is pafWcuIarly; crudial . 
to program development, not only be<^u8e they,6dnstltute its ess^icei as 
npted above, 6ut because of the tendency of social wo^kfers. to aband^^ 
scientific process in program development. The sb^al «r6rkei: who would 
newer iwap to a treatment plan without a 4etiile|''bio-p8ych^^ 
win not infrequently advocate a. «'canncd'';jrol^f ii? fe^^ 
iest assumpjion of a service delivery lap.;^.^^^^^ .! i ... ^ 



Ihe* knowledge requirements for program development lean heavily on 
the curriculum segment traditionally referred to. aS "sdclM. Environment". 
Essential, for the aspiring program deveioper is sqpial^ s^rstena theory and the 
social dynamics "^conmiinities. On most canqslSjses .ihlr i^l^^^ in socio- 
logy and/or ruralsodology in jadcep|kble^gulsi. ^fmf 1^^ rarely 
ft the application of that Icaowlediie^ to th|eiv€ttfci6n« stf essM^^ and so it 
feiils back on the social work faculty t6^ittt%j6rate the%r^)^^s of several^ 
behavior science courses and to opera tlonalize them^ as a ^|ra£iework for 5 
and con?>oneiits of issesstnent. The £ofeuMi|Q|wr 6^^^^ and Westley 

ana aorp Recently Piocus ajid Minahan, -mli^Hl^o^^^y S^leg ;£8tA- 
ingredient worthy of'&pedal mention is 1p fetUdy^ot poweiJV' tfot pnly^are . • 
haiVet conceptions of power the baise of pr^M 'devel%M^ dyriSltrcs 
of conmunity power in the rural af earbiiflr are alio susce'ptibl'e to' analysis 
as noted in the previous section. " , ; V / ' 

^" ' ' ■ . . s .. ■ . - . 

. Another substantive -imowledge area of parttttil&r releTO^ 
pi^gram developer is the natujre of formal and Informal organization including 
the material on group dynamics. Though the Urban wdrk«f> needs this know- 
ledge as well, he usually is in an already existing. organizational environment 
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atid tiis focus i» manipulation of the target system. His rural counterpart 
i» frequently called 'to design and construct the organization to deliver 

i^setvlcea as well as intervene in existing systems. In addition, much j>f the 
consul tatipn service required of tfie rural worker directs itself toward 
incSreasing the functioning of a ^ide variety of human services syitema. 
White it voaia be manifestly iinposslble to- educate for the specific 
iEliiacacies of schools^ churches, city and county goverilments, the^common 

' denc»a:nator of all is found in grotip and orgai^zational dynamics. . 

. A&'with knowledge, the. skill areas are multiple and only some of the 
toore salient are mentioned here, A crucial skill ic tihfe^ability to conduct 
*broad«*gauge systemic analysis including demograjpbic, e&ot^gidalv 6ditural 
and historical analysis as well as assessment of systems linkage functions 
aftd supra«-system .relationships. This requires not only/the foy^ndation 
knowledge alluded to above^ and the ability to cpndttct de%il^^^ re- - 

search, but a mental set of inquiry which does not accept j^re-determined 
subject boundaries nor exclude any data as irrelevant. ' III rural prq^ram 
development, the arena of adsessm^nt is the Itotal enyiri^nment Bii&V 
occasion is every activity, professional- at^ jTei^^ ^ : \ 

. SWKlls in differentially determining and caricyifife.oa|;r6U 

to the particular situat^icn and phenomena dddres^gd'I^J^ 

engaging^la multi^revel role functions is a tnajbr slt|ft^e^ 

progrimoier. The repertoire of roles which 'the ^progr^'dev61p^ 

call ^6n and be able to exercise ^ia vast^ irresjfectty^^^^^ 
. context. However, the flexibility as well as abfiity^^^^^ 

appropriate roles quickly is even more complex foif thej idril wowe^^^ . 

carries more than the program development specially* IJie rurjal generalist 
> must be prepared to be utilizing an appropriate planning role one moment 

and s^uccessively assume clinical and therapeutic rolis the next. ^ 

Skills in brokeridg, mediating, advocating and negoti§titt3: systemic 
hierarchies are also basic. Sub-functions skills such as* public 
speaki^ng, radio and television interviwing are frequently used talents 
of theprogram developer Hiat flow from the community*-a8-target-syat6n concept 

A specific set of planning skills is also required* Among- these are « 
the ability to write programs, construct and' justify budget)^, organize ' , 
and manage volunteer work staffs, and design and execute^ evaluatioft' measures. 

^ * The attitudinal set basic to effective social work prdgr&a planning,^ as 
noted in previous sections, is a firm commitment to the cllent«6oamunity as 
having the ri^t and the responsibility to determine its own needs, problems, 

' objectives and meads of achieving objectives. This attitude must permeate^ 
all proiessional activity with any individual, group or organiaational sub- 
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system o£' the- community. . 

Kecesaary for any social worker but worthy of ySiitloa In the rural 
context because of the unavoldable>i|iciep6ndenpe la practice. Is an 
appreciation of an Ideological commitment to the concept of professional 
role as having inherit responsibilities' and obligations that transcend 
sthe obligiations to any specific agency /^ployer. Truly autonomous practice 
is'^developed only within this attltudlna^ set. 

A vlslon^y attitude Applied toward all community suggestions and 
planning hypotheses ^llows for creative consideration and modification of 
potentially useful but jpresently "unworkable'^ ideas* 

IV. • EDUCATIONAL METHODCLOGY 

The educational preparation of ^he generalist social worker requires 
adjustments in traditional teaching methodologies. The long-standing 
dichotengr between 'knowledge" as embodied in the didactic classroom and 
"practice" isolated in practicum. experiences is even ^ess functional in 
j^reparing the generallst*. Integration of fcmnd^tion and .practlce-know;Jledge 
and activity skills require devices such as team^ teaching^. field b^sed 
seminars » modular cour^ construction, and^ inatriictor 4^Qstrdtion. 
renewed enq^hasis on collaborative attitude^ isE .n^eded^r notvonly aioong 
faculty but system wi^e. The apprentic^s)iip. model , the isftadieat as.disclp.]^, 
allow for neither the transmission of required know^dgeVhor.accultura^Qn. 
to the generalist role. ^ . - J : V iv^ K^ ^^ 

Because of the hi^ degree, of prof easional. risk inyo4yed In^ program 
planning, the structure and progression. of. the student^s learol^g^tlust en-; 
courage motivation to. risk while concomitantly reducing the probability of 
^*non«*suceess« * ' - ^ ./^k 

Classroom course design can flc^ fxbmrthis principleialtbpugbb^it has 
:b^en more routinely applied to the j^racticum field es^^erlence in social work 
curricula. - . • 

^ The introductioti of the student to discyete sk^lauwhick flow ftom / 
didactic material, either foundation. or#^pra(6tice ,theoiy,.c^^^ as ^ . 

a component of clagaroom instruction tbrou^ the is e of/ laboratory and 
workshop simulation techniques. This allowfs the instructor to isolate 
onfli,, cpnf igyration of specific activities, skills or knowledge for the, . 
student's cdncentt&ted attention without having to manipulate alf the , 
variables that would be inherent ^n the xeal community planning situation, 
.as for example, focussing on the function of committee aide to a chalrmai^l^ 
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of a Council of Aging without concurrently having to addtess the problems 
of selection, structure and organizatipnal interrelatedness. 

■ - • ■ -..v'^ - • - 

'a 'further consideration for the classroom teather In. determining p 
content and taetihodology is the fact that the exercisie of -program planning 
teclb#ques is most dfte&.totallyWor'eign to the student . The students - 
Ire^uenfclylme a frame of reference for work with indiyia.uals, families 
and sn^ll groups based upon their prior, life experience 6veh it they have 
ifid no pro-fesdional e3q>erience. Consequently, thfe classroom instructor 
is constantly faced with , the problem of niaking program development "real.' 
to do tliis requires the ample use of detailed Wisei eiaii^lesi The 'paucity of 
program planning materials in written and aUdib-vl8U4l- form force* the 
teacher to create such*'from his own practice experience. , Perhaps it should 
be noted here tl»at a principle of program develqjinent ^Irefidy pointed out, 
namely adaptation of the process ^to locale, applliss as* w^ll to the teaching 
t^hodology employed. Thus, case records, exataples, illustrations, etc., 
which are drawn from the school" s geographic locale are ojuch more effective 
in enhancing the *'xealness" of the -educatio'tial contend. 

' - Skills that can be taught in a field-baiiiEa fietalnHr or laboratory 
component of a practice theory course, that, are! crudifil tb the potential . 
planner, include: 1) grant writing; 2) familiarity vi[ith ,the techniques 
and use of mass, media; 3) copnunity resource stxfuctiMng'drid the tech- 
nology thereof (e.g. ^ .committee process, 'eIeTCtitS«'df '-l^tafff if^le 
conoiittee) ; 4) writing of program docwnents, annyai reports, progress,, 
reports, proposals of hypdthese^ optionsi 5)' ^ctidfi;reseafch. technology. 
The . customary approach to teaching these skills i^' at* natural oMtj^rpwth 
of the requirements of the interventive process in the field. This is ^ 
both inefficient and^ ineffective use of insttdctor time and ignores the 
risk principle previously enunciated. " , ' : . 

' The ability to conceptualize and to systematically apply ptactice .' " 
principles and scientific methodology to every professippal endeavor 
must be stressed universally fihroughout. the curticulM. - Practicum is more 
than "eKperience" and Xq design a field insturctipn model which logically • 
facilitates education for program development wittiin generalist concept, 
certain principles mst rfdher^ / , "'■ - '■ 

» * ^ . < , < 

!• The field instructor serves aft fbT6 mbdel of mifldle 
tnanagenent • > ^ - > - > 

2, Accountability to client-consumer Jlconimunity) , supra-syatems, 
'peer group /and the specific procediarfes for maintenance of 
accountability is built into field unit strjiAture. m 



3.. 



5. 



6. 



Autonony of- practice and its essential ingredients must 
be integral to the field experience. The rudiments 
of teaching autonomous practice includedempnBtratJy>a, 
self ••assessment,, learning plans i pairll^ia task accpmp- 
ment, peer orientation/socialization/acculturation process, 
ccntinous use of evaluative techniques for assessing con- 
sumer, peer, supervisor/' and supra-system feedback on 
perfort&ance. ' . . 

Opportunity for collaboration with oth'eirpfbfesslonals, 
other,. disciplines, consultants, etc^, is provided^ 

•\ , - 

Obseryatiottal and ^nalytib opportunities of sponsoring 
agenciy decision-making processes' and analogous opportunities 
in cooiaunity decision-making prpcesses are made dva^labte# 



Tlie field instructor demonstrates the role of -profesaiona^ 
learner orl the assumption that theprog^ dj6velo^>4r "role 
^ ' requires continuous professiorial learning regatding the 

conamiaity in the planning process. " » a 

. ■ . ^ ■ ■ - 

" A field instructional model, predicated upon the above principles 
would encompass the following: ... -'.^ , 






Assigiunents are directed to diverse target sys terns ,„:Vltfi 
flexibility, in the parameters- of interyentlyCi^H^^^ • 
where, the student stoics in his.sjwteiiiip^ititei^^ 
not c^onfined to the initial pK^brems ;de"|ii^^ 
pro^ct of- the progression'^pf succesf ful, iatery^ and 
yet ^e^assignmefltS' tiwst blT disgrgite' enou^" so' that the 
^tddeht is able to see tihe ijnpaisti.jof ,h£s..l9^tep;.ention and . 
^»*bbtain- the necessary feihfQrceme.nt^ ^ Asstgnoent^^^ naturally 
r^uii» I <^ptt^n; o.f professioBfti^^^^ 
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Supervision predicated ivi. tfiis mpij^l isjsub 
differ^nt^^J^orix 'tftiat found in ^e appSreoti^^^^^ flbdfelr 
g^tnce i^th^the ijistructctr ai^Jthe student are^ actively en-* 
gage* ia,*th6\same intietventlcni and' e^^^ 6t jperform^nce 

and suggestion for improvemei^ 4re oUi^^ responsibilities « 
TKe in^^^ctor's performai&ce is subject tp; critical 
ans^ly^s asvthe student' s< The Specific benefit of this* 



procedure id\that authority of regulation .(grading) is 
rapidly supplanted by authority of ^cotnpetence (observed 
performance) • a • j ^ 

' ' ' ^* " * ^ - ' . ^ 

3* Types of unit relationships that develop, in this colleglal 
model differ markedly from the apprenticeship. Openness 
of unit* members to critical appraisals friom each other, 
camaraderie, protectiveness toward 1^ group, identification 
of "dlfferentuess" from their ipeexsm ot£e^^itfld units, 
respect for each other and for the Instrudt^if^iand^high 
^ moraie^-all seem to flow froa the mjtual^^^ of risSk-taklng * 
Inherent la the modeU . \,J ; > ^ \} 

A. The principle resource requirement :for^4ailf? pf^jtiqi^ model 
^ is a synqmthetie prginlzational €fnylronmfi|it, paet^ Xf 
littld doubt that the non-burea^cratlc qr^nJ^.tt 
higher degree of flexlbifl^y.^and; ^^s, rlg^^ roles and 

procedures makes the Ins true tipnaL t^'^^^^ ^ever^,^ . 

even in traditional structures, progrm dfeveldpn^ 
can be successfully carried out If the agency has both a • 
commitment ta innovation to sustaining the change effort 
ov^r time. There are overriding ethical considerations 
about beginiaing^ a long-term process, for botii the school 
and the agepcy, which must be carefully weijjbcd* before 
. assignments are agreed upon. ^ 

Because program development often requires specialized knowledge 
and skills, a commitment from both unlveristywlde and school-wide 
resources Is required. The Instructor should be assured of necessary con- 
sultation. ^ . 

Ittsi:ructional arrangement for. this kind of.practicum require cogni- 
zance of the time-demand ^dimension of program development In which an 
erratic schedule Is assumed. The traditional 8:00 t;o 5:00, two days 
per week field Instruction schedule Is unrealistic and [the parent insti- 
tution must be willing to make necessary adjustments. 

5. Administrative support has already, been alluded to but Is 
worth special mention, l&pt only iooust tfie host agency be 
cofimltted to a pMicess of planned ^chac^e but the -educational 

Institution must be pre^>ared to sui^^nort both the process and 

professional r;^^^n?taklng Inherent in program development. 
This may, "^or* example, require a year-round field Instru- 
ction program to Insure continuity of effort to a program, 
once begun. Because of the unique relationships noted ' 
• above, school administrator^ need to be awate of and pre- 
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) pared to deal with itttrr8choolcotq)etition and jealousy. 

V ' Flexibility in student academic program must be provided 

for. to allow effective utilizatiion of univerfiity-wide 
. . teaching resources, for much of What the student program 

developer needs to know will be found in other academic 
departments, often as app^irently unrelated as agriculti^re 
• « . .or geography. 



V. cbscLusioK; 



Before concluding this description of education, for rurial program 
development, we would be remiss If we did not point out one somewhat self- 
serving consideration. 'The benefits accruing from the curriculum formu- 
lation above shouW not be evaluated solely in terms of the student learning 
outcowes. The visible service resulting from the educational effort - . 
demonstrates to the community both the credibility of the profession and 
the efficacy of professional education, and by so dolixg engenders the 
much needed public support to' continue social work education. 

- I ^ > ' . * ' 

• . . i ******* * 
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DEUVEimiG SO^CIAL SERVICES IN RURAL 4BEAS * ^ 

^ Edward B. Buxton ' \ * • ' . ^ ' v^". 

Social work in rural areas iSls been given little attention in'paat year^. 
The emphasis Ijas been on urban prol?lem8, and skills Jjave been developed, 
essentially ^d. deal wfcth th^se. Txl most cases, pitbUc welfare agencies 
have been the source of initial soW^l Wk service in rural comnunities 
and public attitudes, toward public welfare have lingered "on to be associated 
with social services.. In this paper I will outline the limitations which 
apply to the development of social ..service programs in rural areas and in-^ 
dicate what I |eel must, be done if community social problems are to be 
effictively handled. » 4 , • > v 

^observations are .based on experience, in Wisconsin wltK its county 
social sMvice agencies. Changes may corner with separation of aid and, 
services or a state or Federally administered program. Whatever the new 
organizational struc^re, 1 foresee sotnc ^nd of local office attempting to 
deliver sodi'al services in rural areas where few others arte available^ 

A word is in order about vsy use of M^wor4 "rural*\^ . It is possi^e tor 
work from census definition, but this is rigid^^and.Yhe so-called urban » 
area of a small toxm may react qu±4:^differently than afi urban city, Sucji ^ 
definition does not take into conH^eration the fact tAaVw^ ^ ffV^^ 'dwell6r 
considers to W rutal may constitute an urban ' metTOpo|iir to someone^^^f^ a ' 
village or farm. Or a concentration of large popuiatlon^i^^ k^M^ ' 

geographic area in business and ^ociaL sei^ceei, so tiiat it: i^^^^ 
to imagine an area which is thinly populated that is completely cut; q^t ' 
from urbaii influences and services, ^ , , ' \ 

A possible criteria wpuld be the dpcdnatipn in area by agr j(pul|l;ure , [ 
or, mineral extraction. However' the term "agiiitu^ltnes^** symbpllzefii.^a^ ^ 
well the blending that/ifif taking place, so tliat agriculture nq lo^er of ^ ; 
necessity means small^erations, or traditional tliiidkingt or a dun dls- 
t:ribution ot^populatipn, • * . -.yy^^-r^' :. v - ^' 

' ' / ^ - • . ' y ^ -y'.^ - . 

' With thede considerations in miud, "rural" is here as; ref lec|:in^ ah 
area \*tich lags behind In population per ^square pille>^ in educa^on^ 1^ 
variety of experience and finaUy, ia the power tp^tj^attp^ 
cPnq>ared*to larger urban areas, ---"^^ 



The author^ls an Assistant Professor at ^ha Cenfer for Continuing Ediicattcfn 
and Gomminity Action for Social Service, University of Wiscpnain-Extension/ 
MadisonPThe' article is reprinted with the permission of The Board of 
Regents of the University of Wisconsin. and the American Public Welfare 
AjBsociation. ^ . .^^^ 



T6 the extent tltat cotnaunlties in so-called urban area^s have similar 
problems^ ruiral and^urban social work practice would clearly be similar* 
1 strongly* beUeve that cjuch i|i socidwork practice is applicable to all ^ 
aireasV But there is real merit in those recent att^ts to point out key 
^fffeicences if those who prwrtice in rural areas are to be able to develop 
other skills and put them to use* ' ^ / 

Perhaps the first problem presented to a social worker in a rural setting 
is the* tarotkeous as8unq>tion that nothing is happening in rural areas; that 
because there are few people or buildings in one pl^^e^ life is simple. As 
Leotf Ginsberg, In an article concerned with educatiocT of workers for social 
work ill rural settings, points out: . ^ 

Nevertheless, a smaller scale of life does not imply simplicity. 
Rural cc^unities are.oft^d as sociologiq^lfy cOnq>lex as urban 
communities. Many of their characteristics may, be based 'upon 
^ ; * ll^ttle-?:emeii4>ered but nevertheless influential historical 
events focused on family coiiflicts, diurph schisms ^ and a 
variety of otiier occurrelice^. ^ich may deserve the status of 
legends ' ^ ^ 

In a real sense, the points made in the rest of this papfer vill refer -ta 
infjuences and conflicts involved in rural communities,^ so that th6 x^iole 
paper^' represents a further enlargement on the theme that the worker needs 
£dT5eT>repared to deal with a complex situation^ and that social work in 
rural fereas may-^be just as difficult as ttiat done elsewhere* 

Another problem social workers face is that they are likely to be rathet 
visibly different from the people ground them* This is likely to affect ^ 

' both community and workeij. Young workers from northern Wisconsifi have told 
me how they „ feel* set apart by a college education and a new car (even though 
the car may "be mortgaged to the limit). Drej5s and*' grooming are further 
distinguishing factors, though these can be minimiased if the worker chooses; 
The carrying of certain kinds of notebooks as I made my rounds in one small 
community brought iorth comments which indicated that I had unwittingly set 
myself apart* Youth itself may be a separating- quality in an area where fiiost 

^ of t*ie Voung people leave for the city* A further influence is tSxC feeling 
within the worker himself* OneJ experienced fdcjtal worker, accustomed to the 
anonymity of a large city, described to me her teeling of being alore-ex* 
posed-* in walking in a small town where everyone obviously knew that she 
was an outsider* ' ; 

A final separating influence— one^hich I .hope social workers would have-- 
is that th^ think different^^y. from^the citizens of the' commuriity. They, should 
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*be more acutely/aware of humaa diattess; they should be able to seose community 
Attitudes and functioning; and they should feel a sense of orgency about 
solv|,tig sociaj. problems which most citizens, rural or urban, take for 

. granted^ ^ . , . . 

I am not arguinfe that being different prevents social workers from 
being e£fep,tive. I do, suggest that a worker must be aware of these diff- 
erences as theyr relate to people. They have implications forjjjjat a worker 
83d agency can <fb> and for what community people can do better for themselves. 
This must not \>e^ forgotten. ' . 

Assuming that the worker has found a "place" in the community and 
has developed working relatlonsl/ips with clients and communlftr leaders, the 
perceptive worker is likely itTtime to decide that some community c^nge is 
required if clients are to really be lielped, and if others are to avoid 
needing services in the first place. 

It is a truisim that to help a client we must start whepe he is. Seldom, 
however, haye I seen social workers follow this procedure in terms of comm- 
unity structure. There is a testation to ^start with the client's problem 
and the worke)^'s Set of values Wan atten^t to change the. community. The 
result can be anything from frustrating to^'disastrous., It Is at this point 
that a Worker may find that the community regards social problems and 
sociaj behavior from a vexy different, reference^ .system than that of the , 

. social work, prof essidn. Many of us have occasionally^ viewed qur role and 
that; of agency in ways^ that almost opposed ,the ^cpectatfions of our employers 
wlthdut ever really untierstanding the degree of difference. This can also 

. occur in terms of a worker's relationship to a community. An experiment" aimed 
at influenping attitudes toward the mentally ill, whiich. wa;j l)e^un in a western 
Canadian community in 1951 in order that more patients couldl be successfully 
returned from mental hospitals, is a good example. As a result of this effort 
the ati^ors reported: ^ " 

"We ted been unable to effect tfny evident changeln attitudes 
. toward the mentally ill. Altitudes Nioward us> on 'the other 
hand, had ui^ergone a very evident, cWBnge# . T^e/people of ; 
Prairie Town, initially friendly jaii^ dftqperative;,' had bie.come 
Incraaslngly aloof as the months wr|nt fty, despite every effort 
on our part to be tac£ftil and friendly .\ ?rbm apathy they .re- 
sorteid feo. withdrawal; and when our Intei^ewers /returned to 
PrAirie Town at the end of^si* mpntibB^^^to^^ the reteat, 

they were dismayed at the outright antagonism .they encountered. 
Qinr well intentioned efforts to alter attit*udes*had apparently . 
produced side effects tliat we had not bargained for."2 
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. In deac;dLbiag why the well planned and conq)rehen8ive campaign to in- 
flueiice the attitude of the local conmunity failed, the authors sum up the 
reasons which they believed contributed tb that failure • ^ It seems to me that 
the program described and the reaction to it are strikingly similar to pro-' * 
grams designed to inform local citizens about welfare and de^^ance in many 
of our Ane^can counti^s^ . 

\PRESERVIKG COMmJNlTY WELL BEING * y 

In summing up they stated: ^ , 

'"By informing the people' that many mental hospitals were in 
fact overcrowed inadequately staffed^and maltherapeutic, we 
were destroying the device people used to assuage tiheir guilt 
over having exiled their relatives. If people accepted our 
assertioh that mental hospitals were undesirable or^even harmful , ^ 
they would have to face their own inner tensibns of guilt and 
shame, feelings that had been kept in check by their motivated 
evaluation of the mental hospijtal as a ^good place*" ' ^ 

In short, Prairie Town's pattern of beliefs and attitudes toward 
mental illness was not itierely a patchwork of half truths, fallacies 
and inconsistency,, as appeared from a firsts inspection of the 
' interview data: it played an ioq;>ortant part in preserving the 
well being of the community and (he peace of mind and self-esteem 
of the average individual. 

The message of the report is pain%lly clear; the beliefs of a community 
are organized into a workable, interrelated pattern which fulfills a social 
need in preserving the- well being of the majority. Attempts to change 
beliefs or practices can cause dislocation, anxiety, and resistance against 
the change makers. u ' ^ ^ . „ 

I am not aware of any agency which work^ primarily with the poor and *the 
mildly deviant which has much prestige or Aspect. Such an agency may be 
viewed as necessary, however, if its cli^ents are dealt i^th "properly," quietly, 
so as not to disturb the community as a whole. If the e:^erietice in Prairie 
Town is true for other oommxmities, any agency or worker who implies that 
welfare recipients are little different frpm^other people— that they are in- 
adequately cared for, Ishat t^eif problems stem partly from the failure of 
the social system— is threatening a deep-seated need to isolate deviants, to 
. justify "motivating them" by low payments. It leads x)fdinary citizens to t 
deny local social problems/^ 
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So, the more an agency emphasizes 'Some things the more unpopular it, may 
become, and "little changes" that professional social workers propose can 
have l>road implications in the value system of the local community, the 
"Uttle' changes" may in reality relect the gulf ^Oiat four to six yeat9 of 
education and contact with a pluralistic society can produce. Most inqjortant, 
they may rel6ct knowing, the clients as human beings instead of stereotypes. 

Carried to its logical conclusion then, I would suggest that a local 
public welfare agency and its clients represent an affront to all that is held 
to be of value in, many communities: self-sufficiency, independei^e , thrift, 
and family loyalty. After, all, the department was "thrust" in by Federal and 
state action; it reflects outside values, and it is usually staffed by outsiders 
of a higher educational level than most residents. This explains in part 
i»by^"ife-^n talk about how few are the employable men cm the rolls, how l^w the 
amount of fraud, and walk away^with the feeling that the listeners still view 
'recipients as strong, lazy males who will not work. 

There are other problems which face the' sociar worker in a rural area. 
These have to do with those leaders, formil or otherwise, m&io reflect local 
values more specifically as they determinehow- money is, to be spent and what 
support- the conmunity will give to new prc^fcams. . 

In Comnunity Power Structurg j^ Floyd Hxmter described the power distri-^ 
bution in a large urban area*. Most ,sociai workers are familiar with the term 
"powei^jstructure" as a group of leaders who operate unofficially but with 
gteater piDwef than elected officials. He majr forget to think of rvral comm- 
unities in these terms or we may regard this leadership group as of concern 
only to administrators of agencies* But most small Communities do indeed 
havp an informal power structure; one that is often not easy to pinpoint. 
JOn the other hand*, the social worker ip a small community is alert' is in 
a urdque position to learn who does m^e the basic decisions^* For example, 
the worker may contact town '(Jnairmeu .and local businessmen about relief, 
about con?>laints concerning clients $nd about rthei availability of jobs or • 
housing. The response of formal leadership*-tthelr willingness ,to make declisions 
and the people to whom they refer the 'Worker**+may give valuable leads as Co 
where real power is held. It I9 also fairly easy to find out who serves on 
boards of directors of financial institutions, as well as vAio employs th^ 
most people. In many ways the small size of ^hls giDup, the fact that theyv 
entified^ and that can be contacted are distinct advantages. / 

the attitudes of such persons indicate how a community may reactf 
^ rogram,' and It is useful to know what their Interests and dislikes 
are"^44ijl^ tenaining pMoritieo^ My experience has been that inflaential people 
may not -do much in o/position to a prograd, but without their sanctibn many 
"little people" wiJl not take a sfand. Things are ever so much morp dlffi- 
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cult vttiiout the help of the "power structure* ♦ > 

A particularly important ^segjoaent of the leadership group are the coimty 
boards of supervisors, especially members of boards of social services, A 
^oimaent in Small Town and Mass Society describes their value system especially 
well* The setting is d small community in the 'state' of New York, but* the 
problems and responses seem applicable to most rural ^reas* 

In describing various classes and their attitudes, Vidich and Bensm^n 
stated: ^ * 

"Neither the businessmen nor the traditional, farmers invest , 
expansion capital, and furthermore their de-emphasis of , 
business capital investments of any kind ^rcgtects a psychology 
of scarcity mindedness. Ihe nonexpanding. t;i^ditionaV fanners 
rationalize 'their emphasis on work rather than on in?^estment 
by gearing their operations to possible declines in farm 
prices, wherein their low ab6olute,but not unit, costajput - 
' them in a favorable posi;tion for suj^val* *The businessmen 
- prefer accumtilation to investment; that ia,,^^urplixs fund^^ 
are invested in highly liquid assej:s, pa^rticulafly. local . 
real estate, which places them in a relatively advantageous* 
— posit ions vis-a-vis deflationary movec^ts , but in a disadvant- 
ageous position in a rising market anci in ah expanding ecpnpay. 

" Vin the case of th^ traditional farmers their psychological, > 

r-ortentation to work, saving^, and investment represents a • 
traditional attitude i^hich was reinforced by the depressioti 
of the thirties."^ , > 

Since^most of the board members of rural Wisconsin counties (and I assume 
this is true elsewhere) are oa^e up of small traditional farmers or small 
businessmen— many of them retired or near retirment— this description may do 
much .to prqvide a clearer explanation of why such groups are likely to view 
the proposal for expanded payments and expanded programs from a very different 
positiiwi than the social Workers who propose them. Bieir whole llf^ exper- 
ience and training 'has been to save, to cutback, to. expect the worst, and, 
to. meet new adversity by working harder* Md* even if welfare board members 
are influenced by their director ("brainx^a^hed" is a frequently used term) 
to want increased programming, they must still persuade other board members,, 

s well as ^e voters back home^ who. may also subscribe to a philosophy of 
scarcity* 
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Operating on a philosophy of scarcity is not unique to members of the 
boards,. Many of us were brought up in families which did the same thing. 
There are clear. Implications for the future of our programs when "rural" 
thinking of this sort dominates administration. I would certainly-make a 
.different- presentation to such a board than I would to 'young executives, 
expansion-minded fainers, or representatives of organized pressure groups 
who think in terms of "investing in people''— those who consider welfare 
as one of the many public subsidies \rtiich are given to farmers, business, 
and- various income groups. 

«' 

''GOOD JOES " 

The docial worker vho yearns for rapid .change ill a coinmunity runs into 
another problem which is not really unique to rural areas, but which is em- ' 
phasized by the high visibility ^ramon to small towns } the tendency ^o judge 
a citizen by his conmunity image; A sheriff may run a poor jai-l pr a nursing * , 
home owner may have a deplorable establistaoeat, but if we attack them directly, 
people who know them as "Good Joes" in other settings rise to their defense. 
And local community pride is challenged whenever someone (especially an out- - 
sider) suggests that all is not well^ Vidich and Bensnea comment on what 
they call the system of illusion i*ich, they assert^ operates in a small town. 

"But due' to th? social charactei: of systems of illtisipns, 
these dynamic processes in character occur relatively slowly." 
There is a silent recognition .^mong members, of the commuftity 
that facts and ideas which are disturbing, to the accepted syst^ 
-of illusions, are not to be yerbali2e4 except, perhaps, asj/e, 
^ ' have noted, in connection with zone's enemies • Inatead, the sopiat, 

mores, of the small town at every oppori;untty demand th^t only : 
those. facts and ideas which suj)port^yCt[e^re^ of everyday 
life are to be verbalized. aiad^selected/oiit f or •enqphasis and . 
repartition. PeoplV notfe other people*s successes, ^conment on thep 
* ^ wijth public congratulation and expect a|jmilar recognitibn^for 

<f themselves. Mutual cofq^llmenting-is alL^imdard form of public 
intercourse, while failures and^ defeats, thou*^ known to all, 
. , , are not given public eicpression. In this process each individual 
reinforces the illusionscof Jthe other. Only at the j.ntifpate 
* level of gossip are discussions of failure tolerated. "° 

\ ' Large cities have their own kind of pride, bjtt voices of dissent are riot* > 
likely t^ he as lonely as in a small or rural cbmmiinity. " \ / 

In short, a social worker^ or^a director of a public^ welfare agency may b^ 
challenging Iq^cal mores by talking about financial needs and the root causes ' 
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Of social^ problems %n X county, but the failures of the cl^f "^^'^^^'y J^' '\> 
plicatiol^Se^agency. are well within the range of accepted sybject tnatter 
for. local gossip in rural settings. 

Not only are social workers in* rural areas responsible for. giving. 80od . ^ 
servfce t^ a ^oup which includes toany who are social ^ 
pressure group to back them, but they are responsible to the / 
leadfcK citizsens for the efficient use of their money. J^^^fl^^J^^^ 
wSffrgaidzed as a pressure group, and are becoming -ore so .groups orgnted 
Iwuod thraxpansion of social services are not asjwell developed ija 
?^as theTare in urban areas. The parents/retarded children, for 
• ar^'too few ^ number to be effectiv^. ^^J^PJl^SoLSi^^ir e^^ 

are .often unwilling to point to ^^^^ti^f ""J^f J^^^^^ 
,to Seak away from the majority value system that holds that . recipients 
should be thankful for whatever they 8Pt. 

^ . ■ ■ - . 

ACEMTS'-QF MASS SOCIETY ■ ' ' ■ ^ 

The social worked who represents, an outside agency may not ^nly be con- , . 

by VWlch and Bensmati: ^ ^ v ' 

• "The school principal Wnds ^^^e school b^rd that ^acti^^^^ , , 
" which it contemplates taking can be don^ only at the risk .0$ 
. losJna stater aS. Thcppaik- price a^jist^tor yoi^nd^^^ 

• farn«?s tha t the alte^tlve to re ect^ VS^ketingc 

order is no milk price order kt all f ^ t;!>S vSlSS bS?d 
chaos. The state toad- commissioner informs t*e village boa^^ 

that ih4 n4w stat^ highway must eitO^ef^pass over main street 
or. bypass the village entirely. At this ^t^^^.,^^ 
. So ^ involved accept the reality..>ut respond l^resentinfe . 
4:he agents and institutions of mass society. ^ • 

~ . The board of directors of a business is expected to help. the P'esidep 

' tiring of ^"director: . . ^ 

"The. legislative rationale for lay boards is tp afford a 
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\ ^ balance against the aptivism of "p'^ofessionais" and 

cateer people in any £ield« From recent experiences we 
have found that the Legislature does not regard this as an 
outmoded concept 

In sumniry then, I have pointed out that the social worker in a rural 
area may be/set apart by age, dress, education, &Gd value system from the 
commuidty^th which he is working—that because of increafsed visibility these 
factOTsare likely to seem more important in rural areas. To press for change 
\ in community structure, instead of only in the client, may threaten local 
^ income, local 'mores, and the elaborate systems which all of us use to justify 
present ««and past behavior. Me may challenge time-ingrained value systems and 
come to represent in local eyes the outside mass society which is indeed 
limiting the freedom of local communities to control their own destifties. 

This portrait is somewhat depressing, as is the condition of sacial Work 
in many areas—rural and othen^se. But there are workers who are more 
successful than others. TSiere are communities. \*ere certain sdcial problems 
have been dealt with more effectively than in difeers. To the extent that 
there axit limitations to what public agencies cin do and how much they can 
spend, we must look to other sources of Help. , » 

The following suggestions therefore, are hased.on xssyxsan eaqjeriences and 
to a great extent, ort programs ^th ^diitih I atn familiari " Since I am most 
familiar with social work in rural areas, suggestions are f6pw(ed mainly 
on such ageftcLtes, . , - t, . ' .»/ ., ' /< ^' 



, 1. We should remind ourselves arid the <:oramiMty that ultimate respoaalljility 
fir solving cootaunlty social problems lies with the whole community', fiqt just 
the social worker and agency. Af ter aXf, sb'ciial workeira *re limited in . • 

- numbers and their capacity^ to effect change. ' With this in mind, we must 
Revise y?ays of informing citizens of local^ pf6Bl^faaa'what'ii5'*eing^d • 
about them. Hany of us voice ^cceptanc^ of*th4si>rinclple; bixt there is a 
test^for whether the agency really fieans It* If agfehcijs arfePwlJlinr to set 
aside time, even under pressure, to inform thS cdn»mM:tKj?'f local problems, 
arid in reportH-ng on the progress in.'deaUttg Wth thMj the'n they'pa^s the , 
test* If a worker or an agency "doesn't htfve 'tiiae"^ to do itil^ thei?i the 
^agencyvhas accepted the popular assumption that ultimate responsibility rests 
with the worker. ». , / . ' 

2. . We must work on the assunptlon that we ara not alone in pur concerns. , 
It is an illusion, tt seeins to me, to feel ^that-social 'wbrkefs are Isolated 
in thfeir commitment to help people, in trouble. Tbiff is a tempting conclusion, 
, ■ especially easy to come by if we have narrow community contacts. The growing" 
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ranks of volunteers belie this, however, and for years effective workers have 
enlisted local leaders to make suggestions and to give leadership, th^ 
.utilization of volunteers an4 advisory groujB is ic^era^ive if a worker 
^ia.to recruit enough help to deal- with local problems.^ 

3. He must be sensitive to local 'concerns and local etiquette in devisij:ig 
action projects. Terms like "social action" can be. frightening ill some 
coo^mities* ^ Our perspective on what needs doing may not coincide with that 
'oJT^concemed,' sensitive, loMl leaders. Often a jcomprocase is jp^sible, or 
tfce organization developed to do one thing can later do sOmetJiingr else, - . 
Involving citizens as volunteers and advisors helps to alert them to local 
deficiencies in a way which allows them to move toward our concerns , and 
.permits them to voice the problem themselves l 

4t Service clubs are of ten. the way in which lyings get done in American • 
communities. These organizations tend to prefer short-term, visibl^e projects. 
Social woricers have frequently^ been too busy to join or work with such groups ,4f> 
but those agenc'ies which teVe worked with them have benefited through mutual 
support and understanding. Rural social workeri must; I believe, work 
closely with service clubs and learn to break down* needed tasks into coD^onents 
tliat such organizations can deal with, ^ ^ 

5, We may have to look to the agriculture extension model of operating, 
wherein t^e agent operates as a middleman between the centers of knowledge 
(such as universities) and J:hose requiring service (agricultural groups), 

, The rural social worker should come to have a broad* ktaoi^ledge of comniunity 
problems. If he is successful in his community relations effort, he will 
be contacted for suggestions, ^ No one can be a specialist in all things. 
Local resources should be contacted S&xwell as cqlleges and universities, 
.where faculty who can be helpful may be found, 

6, A 6pe&ial interest group. is one which work§ hardest on its own programs 
and knows its probJLems best. Despite dfe negative feeling in rural areas 
•against clients rights groups, I feel strongly that they must be encouragefd, 
I do have questions concerning the ability and willingness of local in- 
dividuals to organize. We need to know more aboitt how to help such groups 
as the aging, families of youth who have problem^, and those of low income, 

7, We should leant to take advantage of local systemfl of communication and 
self-help that may still exist in rural areas, instead of viewing them as 
negatives. Before sopial workers arrived on ^he scene, Ibcal individuals - 
Itequently knew about tlfe problems and had attcmpteJ to help people In trouble. 
In the past, family net&bers or neighbors dealt with such problems' alone. 
Social wo^fkers in rural areas should learn to encourage existing support 
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Approach to fandLly Day Gate 



[ ofNttghting them. One approach is outlined' In Hie Day Care 
;e( A mndbook for t^e Organization and Operation of a New 



SySt^lSlS instead ai ugnuag tnem. uue <x^yLy*€kw '^^j ^ 

Keighbor Serviced A Ktndbook for tfee Organization and Operati on of a New 
' 5;^ "OldeV Nat;ural Helpers: Their Characteristi 



and Patterns of Helping" in Public Welfare , Fall 1971^" describes another. 

He have seen tha'k sociaf Servipes in rural areas Jteve usually developed 
exclusively as an aspect of public welfare. This condition still exists in 
1 many instances, so. that social Services and public welfare are often viewed 
^ in the same way, I have pointed out why rural leaders and citizens may have 
negative feelings ^bout any program which requires more money for social 
services and why they are not^llkely 'to change qu j^^ jb^> if at all, 

in view of this resistance, to change, I beliew^at social wo^^rs in ^ 
, rural areas^rieed to reenqphasize ,the responsibility of communities to deal " 

with their^own problems • Such an er^hasis ^involves informing the community . 

of problem^nd related programs, recrtdtin^ voIupCteers, starting where 
. the community is, involving service clubs whenever possibly, helping the 

icommunity find arid useyoutside consultation, ettcourdging development of client 

special interest grou^Js, ai^d learnii^, to use the local, existing system 

of commxlnirtation and 0&li^«ltelp. 



^Leon H. Ginsberg, "Education ,for Social «ork in Rural Settings," Social Work 
Education Reporter (Septei&b.isr, 1969), 

, John Gumming and Elaine Cumming, ^•Mental HealtH Education in a Canadian • 
CoraDiunity, Healthy Colture and Comauntty, ^d. Benjamin !)• Paul (New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1955 «-) Pt 45 

^Ibid, p^ 63-64 ^ as?* ^ 

^Ployd Hunter, Comunity Power Structure (New Yotk: B^leday Anchor Books) 19 

^Arthur J, Vidich and Joseph Bensman, Small Town in ttess^ Society (Prince e6n, NJ: 
PrincetQn University Press, 1968.) pp 7<2-73 . . • 

Sbid,., p. 303 1 ' . , . ' 

, 7ibid;, p ^94 ^ /\ ^ \ / 

^Iwaukee Journal s Milwaukee, Wisconsin (Decker 8, 1970) 

^A^ice H, ColUns and Eunice L. wll'^on^ The Day Care Neighbor Service; A - 
Handbook for the Organiz at ion and Operation of a New Approafch to Family 
Day Care > printed by the Tri-Cqunty Community Council in cooperation'wlth 
the School of Social Work, TPorttand State University, Portland, Oregon. 

^^Shirley L. Patterson and Esther E. ^nj:eii^ei ^^Older Natural Hefners k Their 
' taiaracteristics and Patterns of Helping>l' Public Welfare (Fall, 1971) .400 
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_ , ^. THE PHIlOSOPffiC AND INTENr OF 

J TI^ RUBAl SOCIAL SERVICES EDUC^^TIGN ^OGRAM 

AT THE UMIVERSITY OF TENHESSEE AT MARTIN 

^ ; , Pr. Stanley B. Williams 

!Ibe Rural Social Services Education prograim grev7 out of the need- for 
stronger emphasis on social services in the rural areas of Northwest ^nnesee. 
_ . The University, of Tennessee at Martin, through ita^Sociology and Anthropology 
^ D^partmeftt of the School of Liberal *Arts , is undertaking to fill this r^ed 
tl^rough Educational means and through the new major of undergraduate education 
in social welfare. It also provides special educational opportunities for 
the people presently* employed in social service agencies. 

The undergraduate social welfare sequence emphas^Lzing rural social 
services is designed to prepare prospective social workers to provide assist- 
ance to those i^rsons residing in rural areas. Helping people to help them- 
seljfe^ is the concern of social work. . / . l 

. 1 - . ^ I . 

"The Rural Social Services program goals are (1) to upgrade the quality 
of social services of the rural people of Northwest Tenig^esaee; (2) to provide 
a source'of well qualified undergraduate social workers to staff the social, 
services agencies; (3) to Involve the total community in developing a program 
of social work education; (4) to inform the community of the existing sdcial 
serviced, so a better degree of coordination of services now provided will 
occur; . (5) ,t50 prepare the students to% graduate work in a professional school 
of social work and C^) to prepare the student for an^enlightened participation 
as a citizen in community social welfare activities.^ 

To reach these goals effectively,^ the University is soliciting the advise 
and .counsel of the Community Advisory Board composed of Representatives from 
the nine bounties that make up the Northwest Tennessee area. ^Hia Board's 
principle responsibilities are (1) to advise the Department on the soc^jj^l 



ser\liSces need^ of rural people and to help it^tiate the program into the rural 
communities; C2)^.advJLse the Department on iii4)rovement of content of the 
undergraduate Rural Social Services program; (3) to serve as a contact between 
the Rural ^Social Services program staff and the communities in which the members 
.live; (4) to inform the public bf *the Rural Social Services program; ^(5) to 
. advise on poten^tial job assignments for graduates of the Rural Social .Services «^ 
program; and (6) to evaluate^ the Rural Social Services program, from time to 
\tii^,and/rejcommetKi^steps to upgrade it. - 

years ^ the population of the Urtited Stattes has become increasingly 
urbapized. ^ ^.is resulted in an increased educational enphals on urban 
j prd^lems; i.e.» slums^ Rousing*, jobs^ and other' urban social s^ervices. This 
situatjion has created a paucity of educa.tionaX^^lxvices for those who wish 
-to render social servides to residents of rural America. ' 

Rural social services differ from those in urban areas because the 
problems dealt with vary in the following waysT 
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1. Problem]^ are concentrated In 
• specific areas of the city, 
such as slums I ghettos, etc* 

2t Problem* solving tends* to be 
a matter of contacting avajtl-' 
able agencies (clinics, unem- 
ployment offices, family ser- 
vice centers, etc*) which deal 
with specific problems* 

'3. There exists an availability 
of low cost fTublic transpor- 
tation to aid individuals in 
coattcting various social 
iservlce agencies* 

4*" A hi^r percentage of the^ 
population is literate* ' ; 

5. Greater availabllit^y of 
, Jobs for all skill levels* 

6* Availability of youth- . 
oriented services such as 
Y.M.C.A., Y*H.C.A., Joys' 
Clubs, JuvecQLle Court, etc. 

7. .Availability of job-ttralnlng 
prograna, recreational and 
cultural opportunities, coun- 
seling and guidance centers, 
m^nlfal health facilities, etc* 

8# Presence of programs^ dealing 
' specifically with minority 
group p3X>blems* 

» 

9« Due to a presence of various 
.'speclallzfed facilities, the 
. tirban social worker can react 
' to problems as a specialist* , 

10. A greater integration and 
coordination of the social 
welfare services available* 



RURAL : 

1* Problems are dispersed over the 
the hinterland* 



2* Problem solving tends to be* a - 
matter of creating solutions 
in the absence of such corrective 
agencies. 



3* i;here exists an absence of t^ns- 
porta tion for many rural residents; 
thereby, tl^elr ability to contact v 
various social se^ce agencies 
Is limited* 

4. Greater possibility of dealing - 
with illiterate clien?b. 

5. Decline of sioall farms, producing 
a surplus of unskilled laborers « ^ 

6* Lack of availability* of youth- 
orieted services* 



7* A lack of these services and 
ppportunities in i^ural areas. 



8* A noticeable absence pf su^ 
programs. • 



9. . AS a result of the no^«ayailat 
of many of these services, the 
rural social worker must, often 
^ react to problems as a ^neralist. 

10* Eithci: a complete .absence or a 
lesser degree of such integration 
V and coordination of these social 
" welfare services are available. 
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IMFIfMBNTING A PROGRAM 

In Itnplemftntlng an educational program that Is emphasizing a rural social ^ 
service perspective, the Department of Sociology Is meeting the challenges set 
£rth by the Undergraduate Social Welfare Maa^ower Project of the Southern 
fbeglonal Educational Board by assimilating Idto the ^ral Social Services ^ 
program the compilatioa of materiala assembled by an SBBB Rural Task Force. 
The department l/ re-evaluating and/ revising) all social welfare content courses 
to include in the social welfare sequence a continuity that will reflect the 
assuttptiong , objectives , knowledges , skills, values , and roles as delinated 
by the Rural Task Force, ^ ^ ^ 

A full-time rural sociologist is bei^g utilized in the program* He^ - ^ 
teaches courses in rural sociology an4 1^ a member of a teaching team coo^osed 
of a professional social work educator and area agency supervisor* The rural 
sociologist will also assist in relating rural dociology. principles to all 
social weldEare content courses. > . - 

Other. ot^;^^ives of the Rural Social Services program are: 

n , » 

1* To operate a demographic laboratory and develop a demographic y 

research capacity within the program of the Department of ' ^ . 

Sociology which enhances the ability not only of rural social 
welfare students, -4>ut the ability of, political and social systems « 

• withX^ this rural ar^ to identify civic and social needs, and 

• prioijPties. J 

2. To further expand tlje capacity of the Department of Sociology to 
incorporate human service placement and practicum opportunities for 
field experience into health and education* This includes promoting 
and implementing social services in the administrati^^ structure 
of health and education institutions within the geograpliical region 
of .rural Northwest Tennessee* ^ . 

3* Xo promote and to encourage a desire on the part o£ rural public 
school officials to adapt school social services as an integral 
part of the school system* It is believed that if this can be 
accomplished, it would help to reduce the hi^ drop-out rate of 
pupils from the school system, and, therefore, would help relieve 
the burden on other social seafvice agencies* It would also provi4e 
fl^ld placement settings for Rural Social Services students and 
create job 6pportunitles for students after completijig the bach^or 
of science degree* The drop«*out rate^is now 10 percent; if this 
percentage coiild be reduced through school social services ,g^ere also , 
« would be additional Jobs Cor the professional scHool teachers* 

4* To integrate the discipline of rural sociology more thoroughly into 
the social welfare curriculum* This social welfare program broadly 
referred to as a rural\ social services program has inq)rovement of 
social conditions in rural areas as its major goal* Four major 
factors help to create a tremendous need for Improved services in 
Northwest Tennessee: poverty, migratlbn patterns, inadequate servl^s, 
and population structure and compositi^on* \ The meters of the 
Department of Sociology feel that knowledge of rural instltutio^ns 
and people and how they relate to^the above factors is a basic ^**ead 
that should be woven into the social welfare curriculum. An experienced 



rural sociologist on the teaching staff will enhance this part of- 

the curriculum* ^ * * 

♦ o 

To cultivate and establish JEield placement settings in low income 
rural communities. This will be accomplished Jby the effprts of^a 
bl^k social wo A educator. She will teach social welfare ti^jntent ; . 
courses and, worK with both, black and whi re -students as their siiper-' 
vlsdr in these settiilgs. She along ^ with the rural sociologist and 
other members of the teaching staff" will conduct joint seminars to, y 
help students integratS a broader Icnowledge of rural so^al services. 

To encourage morem)W income black students to become involved in 
the rural social services progi^am. This will be accompliehed by 
making more knowledge available to these pot^ehtial students aboui; 
the acadegdc program as well as financiar assistance dirough High 
school counselors and through^^ose assigned to fifeld placement 
settings in thfese lo*^ income irural at^eas. , ' 

To establish a block placemei^pyogram more rural areas in ^ 
conjunction with medical social service, psychiatric social services, 
and school social services. This block placement program should be • ^ 
ready for implementation by June, 1973. 

To^cou^ge a greater degree of continuity between the two-year ^ 
program wS^he four-year programs, in the State of T^m^sseQ* . . 
Also, to enccjurage more continuity between the baccalaureate programs 
* and the graduate programs in the State. ' ^ ^ , 

To promote an^encourage a greater degree of^cooperatipn between the | 
Rural Social Services program at The University^ of Teniiessee at Martin 
and other schools of higher learning in the State of Tennessee a^d 
adjoining states where a social welfare program enists*. 'There are many 
possibilities of joint participation that would enrich £he quality of 'i 
all schools involved. " ^ 
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^ . • RUEOSOi SOCIAl SERVICES NEEDS IN^NOSIffireST . 

' ^ • « Everette if. "Sanders - '■ 

* * Rural Sociologist and. Assistant Professor 

.V \ ■ • ' 

Nhy.ls en^has^.8 so strongly placed oti rural social services in the 
undergraauste Soctal^ServipeSv program offered by the Department of 

Sociology and-Anthropoiogy at the tlni^vepsity of Tennessee at Martin? To ; 
answer this question, enli^jhtenoent on the. social Otprite situations and - 
conditions in rural areas will be attenqjted. Thes? situations and con- 
ditions will include SHch items as the lag in social services in Northwest 
.Tennessee, th« comrainlcation oi^social seSrvic^ needs to the pral disadvantaged j 
■anci the jjtmii ties and requir ements of an i^l worker J.nja rural soc ial 
service p^gram/ in the outset, referei^e is made to a pa]^efv"The;" 
Philosoi^y anfel intent of the University of Tetinessee at Mattlii»s> Rural 
Socjlftl Service Education Program" (^illiams, 197)2)^. The paper sets but 
the' purpose and objectives of the^ Rural Social Services p^gramj functions 
of the 'Rural Social Services Comminlty Advisory Board; some differences 
in rural social services as compayed to tfiose of urban areas and means^of 
'impiementing the program. ^ • - ^ , . -^ , 

Conditions in Rural Areas and the Social Service .Situation . ^ 

By looking at dimensions that make an ideal apraunity, we»can detemtl^ne 
to some degree the quality of living and existing iti innral a?e|ii, as cornered 
to that of urban areas. We refer to a cooniunity, in terms of econotidt, spcial 
and functional concepts . A rurAl coaminity thougjit of in Ws vay represents 
a .good place to live if there are sufficient ^iploym^nt pp|prtunitie8,:^^^ 
education, health ,\ government, consumer, cultural, religlPiiS, hpustng latg 
recreational services. The existence of a sense of cdannjualty ^-a senfi6:<^> 
mutual trusty and invol^l^fenent in cooperative ventures and ayBtiHiltte8--l&j^ 
also an important dimension of a quaUty place to live, Whil^e many urban 
.commmities do not have all the above dimensions, studies dpcu^nt that 
fer less rural communities have access to then, "In ei^.er case, the- main 
prdblems— those dealing with variations in the qiiality of living— iwe the 
same but the degree of problems are different. Some data quoted ar a recent 
National Acadeoqr of Science Workshop bear out this factr ^ 

Thirty percent of the population of the U.S. ll^ves In rural ar^s, 
yet 40 percent of the poor (those with low incomes; poor ^ealth^ 
educafcj^ii teligioua, and .recreational services; ^ poor employmen 
opportunities) lives in rural areas. Yet from a nlalth standpoint, 
oniy*I2 percent of the nurses ^-14 percent of the pharmacists, 8 per- 
cent of the pediatricians, and 3. per cent of the psychiatrists live' 
in the rural areas^ The physician ration,. urban/rural, is 13 to.l 
; '(National Academy pf Science, 1971). , • ^ 

, The first of two f^'cts presented regarding welfare was that rural' areas 
have lower welfare. payments and fewet social services than urban areas. The 
second fact is that the "more rjiraiy sections of those area^ have even lower 
Welfare payments and even fetirer social services. . 

Further, much of the rural education, rural churches,, rural housing, trans- 
portation and government services are considered sub-standard. . ..^ 



m twpport of the aVove, Rogers' and Burdge (197 2 1 376-431) h&ve this ' 

^ * * ^ • 

to say: • s 

it* ' - 

■ Jhere are about thirty-three cKtllion poor people in the UvS. o6 which 
la.Wnion are rural poor rep^esen^ng 30 percent of the farm pop- 
" / . , ^lation and 24 percent "of the rural non-farm popiulationV" There are 
' al?ottt Jbwenty milluon urban poor, representing 13 percent Of the 
, urban populat4.on. 



/ 



Rural poor live everywhere, but certain regions of the United States stand 
cut, many of which* ape. found in the Appaiacljian and Oz&rk Mountains and parts 
of the^ Souths "This includes Northwest Tennes»ee^ imyjl tJLjrwal popr afe 
. . ^ A s A J T^Ai^^ uk-tfa eVimA n't Miatloos creati 




Black, Mexitan-American, American Indian, and White. Some situatio,n8 creating 
■rural social problems were reflected in the 1^70 Census which showed about 35 
percent of all U.S. sub-standard housing is located in rural areas; at the 
same time, the average rate of unetq>loyment was 5 percent whereas for,noh- 
skilled laborers it was 9 percent. One medical, doctor was available to every 2^000 t 
3,000 t)er8on8. Other statistics on rurfel health conditions were given 
earlier. . "^r^^ 

The rural old people share in and add' tb the problems of rural areas. 
These people who are 65 years of age or older comprise 10 percent 
population npw. The popilatiotv. as a whole Increased by 13 percent bet^7ee,n 1960 
ahd 1970 while the number of persons over 65 Ji^creased by 30 percent. iSiis 
age group makes up 14 percent of the populatidlb in»Northwest rennessee. In^' 
^feneral this age group is identified as being poorly fed. clothed, housed i and . 
ULlness is common .in many c^^e's,, Matty coifmand little resjiect even from th^r 
own sons and dau^ters. Rural areas tend to have an old6r Jiopulatioa than ^ 
urban areas. ' . . ; ' ■■ " 

The above facte partially refl-ect a great lag in social -services io;. ' 
Jlorthwest Tennessee, as well ^as in the nation. This i» t^e ^ ^ • 

Edcal fecial Services program at UTM. . > ' , v " 

Lag in Rural Social Services in Northwest Tennessee- ^« 5> ' ' ^ 

• In general, the same pondjbtions as described, above exist throufiihoUt / . 

Northwest Tennessee, an area considered all rural or' non-metropolitan. As 
Indicated earlier,., circumstances dictate ^« greater nfee^ for services in f^ral 
areas than in urban areas. The three major factors that help.creatw a^'ppwfer.ful . 
need for improved services in rural Itoerica are' poverty,' inadequate services, 
and difference in population structure. * i' '- ' . ' ? 

i . ■ ' * J- <•■ ■■/. y 

Ufespite the fact that non-njetropolitan individuals are essentially the' 
saoe as their metropolitan' counterpartSj the iion-«etropotitah "population as.a . 
whol«. differs in several important aspects: the^^are older, more , frequently 

■ widowed, more often i^ poverty, less- welt-educat^ and- have mqre children. , - 

... • . ^ . , '< ■. ■ ^ ■ 

According, to Georgp li.' Wilbur oi the Unjiversi-ty of Kentuclqr, ^learly one^uf; 
of fi'^^ non-metropblitan people are pdor" compared with 6ne'lr\ ten among (jietroc 
politJi residents, de^ite tfie fact that the numbers of poor were- aboift the ' 
same Zn each area (Department, o'f Agricul'ture, 1971:.146^158) .' Services of all - 
klnd/Tare less available to both iJoor and' non-poor In ruaral areas. than in ,^ 
metfopolitan aTjeas./Amongy services l<Sss available in rtlral areas , some of- which" 
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' have been listed earlier, are medical, clinical, -family planning, library, 
legal aid, welfare counseling, and many .others. Uiese dlscrmancle^ are - 
paralleled by extrime shortages in fg^illfcies and personnel for t>rovid£ng 
[ setvices* Further causes for discrepancies in rural areas, stem from the 

fact that barriers have impeded the process for providing the same seyvic^s 
*for people in densely settled areas as in urban areas* A sort of inettia 
has set in which still makes it difficult to extend many services to wral • 
areas^^'cos ts per person, sheer logistics, prefetejace of professional pei:- 
sonnel. Also, those rural residents most deprive^^economically, lack titte / 
reisources to effectively demand what they need* . ^ ^ 

Veiy^little attentlqn has been given to much needed recreational 
facilities in rural areas. Nortliwest Tennessee sentin^nt is strong for , ^ 
opportunities to Increase skills and knowledge*. An extended education and . 
tratnlng program is an important parallel to ^n elaborate recreational system* 

The needz-becomes more inrgent as e:q>an8ibn of non-work time for-oldei: 
' ^ citizens brings greater' demand for services* Innovative services to replace 

tfte "old folks^home"--health, housing, financial, psychological and social 
needs*-^re clearly needed* The older persons strongly need coun^jellos , 
programs that help prepare in advance yearcf of non-work, social justice^ and 
^ legal aid. ♦ * ; . 

^ To cope xTith the social lag in rural areas,, two basic strategies are 
f sugge&ted^ . , ^ T 

, * 1. A. catch-up strategy so all basic services in rural areas can be 
- brought up to date with metropolitan areas* 
2* A go-ahead tactic in which charing conditipnsi^ atid demands for new 
services must be antici{toted and pojlicy and programs activated to. 
meet the ne^s for new a& well-as-expanded services # 
rJifficulties in providing needed services to rural areas can be ranedled 
greatj^y when there is greater consensus by tlie citizenry ,on the nature of the 
ptoblems and ways to meet the need for services* ^ 

A factor that has held back progress pf social. services ^ in rural areas ds \ 
much as.ahy' one thiAg is ,lack of understanding 6f the, need and avaitabili^ 
of services* Proper commmlc^ation between die sources of services atfid. the • 
receiver in the rural areas is' lackixig* Althou^ all factors related to 
social problems in ruiral, areas will?tiot be .considered, soma attentioh, is 
being given to cotominications. at this time* ^ 

eating Social Services Needs to the Rural Disadvantaged 

^ Poor people in rural areas have different valued from the^jority af 
U^S* societies^ ^Chls is' mainly because they have low incomes and are socially 
,deprived and paytly because they knoi7 little but poVerEy* In this situation, 
'Aey form a subculture" of their owni This subculture in the U^S. shares fche ^ 
. ^ ^^.ues^'of Inditkduals, traditionalism, familistic orientation, fatalism and 
^ - enl^hasis on person-centered relationships* Because of these values and other 
factors, communicating with t^ie disadvantaged is dlffj^cult and complicated* 

Recognizing ^.^lat there is a groining communications gap between the advant- 
' aged and the disadvantaged in the nation, the National Academy of Science held 
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a workshop on Oommunicattons for Change with Rural disadvantaged (1972). Some 
facts Btenming ^rom this workshop will help to better understand the art of 
c<5inmuntcatin2 with the rural *Boor. 

In a general summary, It viete pointed out that cpmmunicatlans for change 
with rural disadvantaged is complex. One must know what it is that he wishes 
to cooffliunicate which requires knowledge of the needs 6f the disadvantaged 
and the changes that are to be sought. One cdust formulate messages in a way , 
that can bfe understood and accepted by the audience which requires a knowledge 
of the subcul'ture, language/ information lev'el, and, prejudices of the dis- 
advantaged. Since change requires goals, questions related to goal formation 
were appropriatej .Who phould be^ involved in goal formatiori? Who can s^t 
goals for another? Can an agency or individual be set up with legislatively 
designed goals that will correspond to those actually held by the disadvantaged? 
Are the disadvanj^aged receptive to help in analyzing 6ind formulating new goals 
for thimeelves? How well have the goals of advanl^aged members of the society - 
been- foriBulatea, and if fcirmulated, are they compatable with goal formation 
and goal attainment of the disadvantaged? 

Iti disci:fe^ing goals and in consideration of the questions, some pertinent 
facts emerged: ' . 

1. xWe id need to identify means which various* media and 

. conaunication techniques can be eoqjloyed to expand and inq>rove the 
life style of the poor and disadvantaged and improve the mutual 
Urtderstanding between Ae poor and the' noh-poor. 

2. To understand. and work with goal\ formation is more important than 
^ merely listing goals and devisijp(g prograos to reach them, 

3. A najor obstacle in comniualca ting. with the rural disadvantaged resides 
with thi&se who wish to ^communicate. When trying to communicate with _ 
the (J^isadvantaged, we need first to examine bur own perspective and 
eliminate paternalism. Every man has his own Integrity and dignity 
and It Is that to which we must relate. 

'it. People should be thought of as "other advanta'ged" rather than ^ 
. disadvantaged^' Their strong points should l)e rcjcofiini^ed. Honesty 
In our relatlbns should be. emphasized. Effective coflnunlcations re- 
quires the deliberate building, of a. new trust. Variants^ In cultural 
' background require 2?ecognltion.' . , ' . ^ 

5. ^ Before attempting to communicate with the "other advantaged," we 

imist comavmicate with ourselves and with our peers ifr society, to 
b^ter understand our own motives,, biasep, suppositions and goals; 

6, Five ^common faults in methods of communicating were listed: 

a. The people to be sarved by a program are seldom involved in 

planning it--or'even in determining its needa. 

b. Too often projects are merely demons trations. There is lack 
of cootinuity and follow- through, which lends to an air of 
insecurity. 

c. - White racism is the root cuase of most problems of the poor. 

d. Schools must be made more responsive to the needs 'of the chiljiren 
in the community. Children must be given- real opportunity and 



encouragement to get the best education and must not be shunted 
into vocational or other non-college "txacte'' becajise pf race 
br^ home background. Cj^ 

Hany.mdre teachers from minority groups must be recruited as 
models o£ successful professional achievement. ^ ' 



7m Dynamic connrunication^ which involves d true meeting' of the winds, 
require each party to respect the other as he is, even thou^ the 
purpose 9f the coimnuftication is to encourage the other person to change 
in seme fundamental Wy* ' ^ ] ^ 

; ^ ' ' . ' ' ^ . 

8* Difficulties and breakdowns in communication miist be «ou^t as jealously 
as we seek evidence of progress and success*, mifterencqs in characteristic 
* bet^^een the sender and receiver muBt be recognized^. The tasks of the 
sender and receiver are reciprocal if true communi^catlons are to take 
place. ' 

'9. Communication in organizations usually begins at the top and filters ^ 
down, with dimeni^ing effectiveness to the disadvantaged. Better - 
^correlation between programs and felt needs can dfeyelop by beginning 
at the bottom. , 

10. In general i mass mfedia, especially infofmation and educatioi^do not . 
reach tlxe disadvantaged. The^ey-to better communicatiops llSs In ' 
better use of face-to-fece iriteraction, often involving ^taprotessionals 
from the local level. Involvement of^the disadvantaged themselves is 
essential if goal formation and planj^f or action at^e essentia^.. ^ 

In stmoary, there will not be mwdi change for the rurSl disadvantaged 
until someone talks tq them, gets 'feed»baclc/from them and uses enougji 
redundancy to insure that problems will become^ IcleAr to both sides. 

V. IJE^the concerned mxit change for^ the jural poor througji communication i 
the-^ following is recommended: ^ - 



1., Take them as they are. *. ' - 

2. Resnect them jas they are. 

3. Dd not expect that there will Ibe immediate understanding, expect ^ 

"noise". • ^ * I 

* ' - ♦ 

4. Listen to what they say carefully and with conq^ssionr make use 

of the feed-back. ^ / ^ 

t 

5. Have the tpessage repeated for better understanding, iise re- 
dundancy. • , ^ " . 



) 



Although much ihpre could be said about coinaunlcation and t^e rural 
disadvantaged, .enough has been given to reflect the iiaportant role that 
propet coninunlcation plays in meeting rural social services needs. 

Considering tfce situation and conditions regarding njed for rural 
social services in rural areas in the nation and tho^se especially in 
Northwest Tennessee, a special professional worker is needed* It is the 
desire of The University of Tennessee at Martin to produce such a worker 
througjh its undergraduate Rural Social Services program* ' 

-. — f ■ '- — 
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' ' ' fUaH EXFBRIENCS IN RURAL AREAS 

- ^ Nellie N. Reid 

Although this paper will be concerned chiefly with rural areas, there 
are certain factors' in undergraduate field experience that^are common to both 
rural add urban areas • Dr. Wtetso^, in her* document on field experience, de« 
fined It as seeking to help the students: 

1. gain firsthand knowledge and greater understanding of the network ^ 
of social welfare services in the community in terms of their 
operation, their contribution to maintenance and enhancement of ^ 
social functioning, and the community forces ^lixich affect their 
organization, and operation | 

^ * 

2. gain an appreciation of the impact upon individuals, families, and 

communities of such prob^ms as delinquency, poor housing^ family 
breakdown, and mental illness 

3. integrate and apply knox^ledge, theory, and understanding derived 
from foundation courses and the content areas included in the social 
welfare concentration . 

4. develop some of the technique^ and skills common to practice in the 
social welfare field, such &sr observation, data collection and 
organization, interviewing, reporting and evaluating impressions 

•'(both in .written and oral forta), and* carrying responsibility for 
/ ^ maintaining time-and depth- limited relationships with agency per- ^ 

. -Sonnel ^nd ' clientele ' % • . 

5» f become Iware of and.^analyze his own value orientations and hla 
V ^feelings about people and' the. problems, which they bring to sQ&lal , 
agencies. . , - 

Colleges and. universities in ruxal and urban ?reas have been seeking 
fifeld ^experiences that will gain these eXAs. In survey^ of uixdergraduate* 
programs, Sherman Merle repfarted that of thq 232 programs on ^Ich he had data 
188 institution^ (81 percent)made field ^perience available. Rirthermore, 



Wtson,\j*itBrgdret^ Hndergraduafee Programs in Social Welfare. (Ootihcil on 
Social ^brk Education, 1967.) ' 

%erle, Sherman, Survey of Undergraduate Programs in Social WeljEare. 
(Council on Social Work Education, 1967.) 

^is paper is reprinted from' and ba§e^ on a presetitatiotfi-nade^ by Professor 
Beid, vhQ was on the faculty of the Schpol of Social Work, Western Michigan 



at the time, " 
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whea he examined* the kinds of activities and responsibilities usually carried 
by undergraduate students ,in their field experience, he found th^ largest 
group reporting that students had responsibility for service activities with 
Cylients or groups, and the second largest group had students placed in 
direct contact with clients, but without responsibility for scryice activities, 
• 

For those of us whose university or college is located in a rural area, 
it is necessary to have some understanding of the 'rural social »«elfare 
structure. Social services are organized in rural America, quite differently 
from the ideal ^ocial^elfare model* there are few agencies and ^en fewer 
professional social workers, althougjh the problems are there. There is' rarely, 
by strict ^efi^ltlon, a social welfare community in which students can ob&erve 
the interlocking character of social agencies. It becomes necessary then for 
the rural social wprker to knqw how to create and use social services that 
are notf^liri*eitraditional sense, a part of the social agency stru^tufe^ 
Dr. Beon GinSB§tg, in a paper on •'Education for Social Work in Rural Settings," 
presented at the annual program meeting of the Council on ^bcial Work Education 
in January i 1969 j spoke of the nieed for rural social woricers j:o know how to. 



identify the hidden structure of social service, to have tolerance, t;o assess 
its strength, and to help improve it ratBer than disregard tt because it^is 
non-^professional. Ano^r aspect of the rur^l social welfare structure is 3 
its relationship to po^^ of institutions In small communities. Murray Ross 
has written about communities in which the Rotary Club is ^s powerful as the 
local government. _ ^ - ^, ^ 

These are only a few examples of the* rural social welfare atructure that 
may be significant. Perhaps one that 'should be emphaaized is the necessity 
for ftrhe social work educator to be sensitive to the special ,p;roblems and - 
characteristics of minority groups.* Soma of the faculty wha attended workshops 
at the annual meeting of the (fcuncll on Social Work Education, January, 1969, 
stated that they were involved in programs which offer social welfare content, 
but were finding it difficult to initiate field experience because local 
agencies would not accept their students. Tfiey wondered how they night break 
through a barrier such as one that black students might encounter, in dealing 
with agencies controlled by ^ites.. Some taade suggestions for ways to break 
into the existing power structure, while others proposed that new sources be 
sou^t in areas previously not considered appropriate for' placeta3nt. This • 
two-pronged approach mi^t be called "persistence and, pragmatism.^' 



fc— 

^Ross, Murray, Case Histaries in Community Organization. (New York: 
Harper and Row, 1958*) - . ' * 
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It ^ts-tny Understanding that the purpose of this part of our workshop 
is to explore tRe types of field experience programs in rural areas that could 
be applied to our own college or university. Each university has its own 
structure that tb some extent defines the use of field experience. All we 
can do. here is tp think of various kinds of field experience and hope that; ' 
some— -surely not all—may apply to our own unique settings. 

Field, experience pUceraents may be divided into traditional and non- 
traditional. By ttaditional, I mean the pl^sement of students where their 
> learning experience will be directly utider. social agency supervision* By 
non- traditional, I an referring to field experience settings outside the usual 
socia^l agency structure. If we go alotig with my thinking that we will have 
fewer traditional agencies in rural areas, we will jieed to spend more time 
looking at the second area, 

^ ' Under the traditional category, we can plan dn having a county welfare 

^ department, txA^ there may €lso be an American Red Cross chapter, a health 
\ department, a^<?6unty extension service, and some kind of a community action 

program. In^ the, non- traditional area we cannot be as explicit. We may have 
• special problems that are peculiar to the area, or at least of greater depth 
than in other localities. For example, my school is situated in aA area 
immediately adjoining a fruit belt that employs one of the largest groups of 
migrant workers (mostly Mexican-American) in the country. Certain religious 
groups, university research. teams, and the State Department of Bducafion have 
worked in one way or £^nother with this group. It is 'now possible for us to 
place our undergraduate students fior a block summer field experience under the 
supervision, of tihe school social worker, Ihe stu4§nts work in the family 
camps located on "the farmi^,-with th^families as awhole— mostly at night 
since they* work except on ^Ainy days~and in the centers org/anized for children. 
Last summer we picked up the chiMren along the road and took them to the centers. 
They rari&ed from threa days old to 12 years old. 

'/ • . 7 * • ' N • ' : 

About 2,000 oAgrantsJ'oifkers have ♦now ..settled in Michigan and plan to > 
become permanent residents,/ Their problems of adjustment to a less mobile 
life, their language 'difficulties, their health and Education problems are ^ 
such that we are planning with th^e State Department o^ Education to begin to 
locate these families and. find out more at^oUt them. V 

X , ' . ' , 

We also have about 30 miies south of us a group of Potowatammi Indians 
who are#crmanent residents of the community, but who are socially Isolated 
from the mainstream of commutfity life* Some of this isolation, we are sure. 
Is by choice, but some is by community design. This is another example of 
lical situations whicli can be used for summer block field experience. I would 
emphasize here that the use of faculty planni-ng time and supervision i^ vitally 
iiecessary to the success of such a program. 

/ ' It is possible that in )^^x communities you might^xplore what is being 
done by church, civic and ^ner organizations for suchTgroups es the education- 

. ally and culturally disadvantaged, the aged, the ill, the physically and 
emotionally Tiandicapped, minority groups, ' or those living in povertyiN The 
President's National Advisory Commission on llural Poverty, in a publication 
entitled The People Left Behind , estimated' that 40 percent of , the poor live ^ ♦ 
in rural America. We are so aware of our city ghettos that we forget the 
rural poor. Much of this poverty may^^^be evident ^p.many persona in the 
community. But If you have local groups Who have shown Interest or who liave 
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started service programs, it is possible that students could lend htelp and 
support by working with them. * ' , 

A 'seminar on campus or in the field once a week, carefully planned as a 
learnina process by faculty members, can help students integrate their exr 
periences in the field with social work theory. The student might also be 
helped to-aee that a way of helping the disadvantaged in rural areas is to 
assist them in articulating their positions and ultimately i?i assuming patti- 
cipatita roles in the decision-n&king activities of their communities. 

These examples are only brief descriptions of what is being done, and 
what can be done. Each of us will need to explore what JTs unique in our 
setting and seek IjMiovatlve for field experiences. 
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Cuc^culum Conteat 



The Task Force clearly recogniaed the need for special input to 
^prepare individuals for practice in rural settings. Many of them 
attempted to In&lude sucRHgputs in all courses and field insturction; 
xAen this is done, it is often difficult to identify <the special inputs. 

■ft 

In ^rder to provide our readers some exan^lea bf curriculiim and 
, instruction on rural content, we are , including two course syllabi, which 
illustrate curriculum content and -instructional methodolo^. As ^ ^ 
suggested in the curriculum guidelines of the Council on Social Work 
Education,^ the way in \7hich content is included: integrated throughout, 
separate coui^ses, etc,, is best determined by each program* 
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APPAIACHIAH STUDIES PROGRAMS. ^ 
GENERAL PHILOSOPIK, SYLIABUS AND READING LISTS 

Helen Matthews Ldwis, Ph. D. ^ " * " 

Wise, Virginia 

General Philosophy ; ' 

* ' . An^Appalachlan- Studies Program seems most appropriate for a school 
located In the southern Appalachians to provide knowledge and tinder- 
standing of the poverty, resources, and the* social and political factors 
behind Appalachians problems* 

The program~^ciuding the education process as welj^ the content 
V -^^^ of the curricula should be related to tfie nee^ of the areas. There are 
A deep ^nd serious problems in Appalachla du«r^ outside owdership pf ^ ^ 

resources and a century of exploitation of the area's resofigcpes (land 
and- people). This exploitation 4ia8 left fche a,rM and its, people poor, and 
^ powerless, ajad social institutions, incl^ing^tdie schools, have tended to 

preserve the status quo or Ignore the slprntion. A schools of social work 

^ch would serve the needs of the area must not reinforce^ the system 

which oppresses the area, but roust educate for creative change* ^ ^ — 

• \ ' 

The general philosophy and approach of the Appalachian'" Studies • 
•Pro-am should be . one which helps students develop art^nowledge, pride, and ^ 
appreciation oif^he area* Much educatlpn in the past has been missionary 
ii style. Educators) have defined the people in the region 'as ••Backward,^'* 
behind the mainstream, and have attempted, through education^ to ixapvove , 
the natives, toinotivate people to achievementi; change values, break down 
isolatiopi and bring the area into the mainstream. An Appalachlaa Studies 
Program should ^deal with the causes of Appalachian problems, dnd not the 
consequences, and must be different from the past. The educa^^ion process 
must provide a ^rue understanding of the44story iand exploitation of the * 
area and a commitment, to creative change. Education must be directed to 
changing th^vsystem by educating change agents and theresources of the 
colleges must be used constructively to -attack real problems of the area. 



In order to carry *out this mission, cuifricula would be designed to ^ 
provide students vri^h knowledge, skills ^ and understanding to help solve 
problems. This will involve^oth technical skills and information to" 
meet such needs as health care, legal advo^cy, community development, 
and tools to analyze the sociajL and economic situation. 

Education should not be designed to *^push" the student out of the area, 
to convince them of inferiority and encourage them to avoid or Ignore 
problems, which has been the pattern in the past. Most of the axea colleges 
have ^nded to define the area -and students as inferiot and'^fehe schools^ / 
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have encouraged lack of iavolvemeat by providing irrev^lant education 
or only skMls Snough to ent6r an* adjusC to the system, 
» ' * 

The students need to develop a sense of identity and sensitivity to 
area problems, and a commitment to development and change in the ^rea» 
This does not mean isplation, however. Institutions should provide many ; - 
good cross^'cUltural experiences for students to enab^ them to coc^are ' 
JlppalachiaA experiences- and values with other cuitur®, iricluditig ujrban * , 
America, The purpose, however, should be to understands ai^reclate and 
reaffirm the values of Appalachian culture, not change people to fit 
tit tional norms or to give up their own"culturei~-^'w- ^ ^ 

College structures should change from authoritirian^ireaucratic structures 
to democratic on^s. The present form of colleges and universities reflects « 
the corporate structure, which is not conducive to Learning, It has 
bureaucratic hierarchical gradations ot power and status among overseers, 
administrators, professors, students, secretiaries, and manual workers. 
Administrative organizations need to be reorganized into more democratic 
forms so that students can learn to act to control their dwn lives » nake 
Important decisions, not to be <;ontrolled, * 

Admissions oust be more'open and programs initiated to assist in dev 
elopment of loc^l community leadership and to provide the kinds of skills 
of communication, analysis, and techniques neeaed for people not only to 
fill roles in existing structures, but provide them with the ability to change , 
those structures and^to develop alternative structures to welfare, economic 
development, health, and education,' 

If orife is to learn about the area, teaching methods need to be reevaluated, 
ti^ent systems are too restrictive and, limiting. Host learning hapl|)en8 ^ 
casiially, comltig^^om friendships, love, watching. ly, reading, encounters^ 
examples of peers, apprenticeships. Initiation. ceremonies, and Hot from 
submission to an obligatory* curriculum or a certified Instructor* 

life^ area, itself,' should become a lea^ng laboratory and students. 
shoA?r see the area as a learning environment, ^ , ^ : 

Leamif.ng experiences and learning exchai^ttj^equlre dif feretit .klndd o^^ 
arrangements to help, students gain access to u^'^ucatlonal resources wl^di 
may help him 16am and develop necessary skills^ Things pmst be made mor^jB, 
accessible such as libraries, museums, theatess, city ^^ettos^ mountain ^ 
hollows, coal mines, computer centeffT^rms, etc, ^Instead of ]|:emovlng 
V things from life by u^li^g i^e "educational** sUch ^ the textbook, ^e^ 
CiS^ro^pe, the map, things fropi^lfe must be sleen'as e4ucatlot^l . raols , , ^ 
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*The general environment must be mad^^cessible and traditional teaching. , . 
instruments mu&t be generally ^available for learning. * ^ . * ^ ^ 

The concept of teachers must also^be enlarged. Skills should be taught 
•bjj; models, or people who. know, who are competent and^they^may be welfare 
mothers, coal miners, or bankers. T^*chers .o£ skills- need not be in the ^ 
profession. Administrators and teachers should concentrate primarily on 
providing access to tesources^ Edutation^must eliminate^ the 'Tjatu^ngM 
concept o^ education in which the sj:udent\lte a depository,, a receptacle _ 
that receiveis, memorizes, repeats', and files and stores. 

* f ' ' " ' ^ . ^ ^ 

, Instead of a "banking" typ^ of education, educa'tion must be a "problem- 
solving" one, tibt a transferral of information, but a dialpgue' in which 
students and teachers are jo^intly responsible and critical co-investigators 
together. It iase^ itself on creativity arid stimulates ^e reflection - 
and actioirupon reality. * This is true liberal arts education which cftn ; 
^ "liberate" Appalachians. ^ * ' . . - ^ ^ ' 

* ' ' ' " ' . ' ' ^ ' • * ' . 

. • >: . SEttlJ(AR IN APPAIACBIAN ?ROBLEMS , , 

The course 'includes the study oi tjie history ani/cul?ture of the — . 
Southern Appalachians and |^J3ocial and' economic probletos;^ of the area* 
The course utilizes speak^WW^filn^j field trips, -and discussions dealing 
with the Appalachian heritap: Pistory, language, religions, crafts, masic^ 
and the economip and political changes ^ich b&ve dlcur^^ in the arear - 
i^ecial problem a:^eas such as hefltH,^ educa[tion, mia6'l3.afety,^ welfare and 
environmental problems will be discussed. ^The course is designed as a ^ 
general overview ^of Appalachian sttuiies to give ap appreciation of ifie ; 
richness of. t^e Appalachian hejpitage and a ^Ailler uflierstandlng of the' 
social and ecpnomic changes in the area. .The analysis ot em^ironmental, * / 
sAc^.al, and economic problems slaould provide a greater a^^eness of ar6a, 
problm^. An outline of topics covert during the usual seihgster, follows. 
The Seminar remains flestlble enough to iftcorp^rate current happening;^ In 
the' ar^ such as cqnferences, hearings, on legislation, available speakers, 
music festivals, or crises such" as mining "accidents, floods, or labor ?trikes 
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OMEmiflCON^TO APPAIACHIAII STUDIES - 

1. ^ pistory ^nd Culture of Souti^ern.Appalachia 

a, DeiineatloQ of ^Region 

hk Early '^ettiemettts and History of the Region 
^ c. Indian .Influence on Mountain Culture , 
^ d. Discdvexy oTcoal and the impact of coal mining^ 
, ^ ^ " on traditional mountain culture* 
^ e. Special^ characteristics of Central Appalachia^ 

2, Physiqal Environment of the Area ' ^ <^ . , ' ' 

a. Geology and t^graphy of the Rejgion 

b, ' Flora and Fauna / ^ 
Ci ' Biology and Ecology of* the RefeLon 

d,- iRelation of physical environment tt social 
and .economical development < ^ 

3. Ilangua8e^ and arts in Apparlacti,ia 

a. Language and the oral tradition 

b. \. Folklore and literature 

c. kTt^p anij Crafts— new developments in phe area 

4, Mountainv Music ^ ^ V 

^. a,^ Traditional English Ballads ^ ' 

b, Mountain and Country mu&lc / , 

' . c, * Protest Songs, Mifttng, Union, -and Recent Songs 
. . d. Miist^Jtoday in the Mountains 

5 Religion 

a. History of- churchesV Primitive Baptifit, etc» 

b, **Coal Cao^>" Religion . - ; > * ^ * 

c, ,Towh.and County Churches 

• d. Religion and feocial change in the/mountains 

6jf Economic Development ,in the 'Region 

a,' Boom and Bust in'the^Coal Industry , 

.b, *Var on Poverty" and Federal and State Programs 

0, (Joa>Mine Health and Safety Act; 1969 

d. **Energy Crisisr^ ^TVA, and Strip Mining 



7t Population atKkMigratiba in the^Regioa 



a. Early Growth and Ecological Cha^iges^ | 

hi Populatiqa shlftd within the region 

c. Change iji Black and Fdrei^^a-botoi papulation 

d. Mechanization* o£ ndning and population loss 



8. Comnuriities and Family Life . / , 

a, ' Comparitive communities '(ridges, hollers, valley? , cBm^s) 

b. History of S^l communitiesii 

G. Foreign-bom and Blacks in ared coal camps 

d. The Miner and His Family - Working i»ith danger, health and safety 

e. Rural farm and town families^ 



9. The Black Appalachians 

*a, '^Histoo^ of the blacks in Appalachia 
b. . Employment, seg;regatioh ari^^migration 
*c, ' .^pecial^problems of blocks today 



Vi\ ^Appalachi^ Health and Welfare Problems ^ ' 

Development of Health and Welfare Prograbs in the nwpntains' 
B. ',Aj>paladjiatt fiiegion^il Hospitals (Jiistory and change)- - 
c, ' 'tj;M.W»A Health and Welfare 

ti^lfare JProgr^ms and ^Ifare Rights 
€• Soci^^ Security and Brack Lung ^ / 
f. Alternatives to*cux:rent programs 

' * * ^ r ; / 
II; Appalachian Education • * 

\ ^ 

a. History of Schools 'in the region 
. b. Educational -Problems and Needs 



12» PoliUcs in the Region ' ! . 

a. History of Political development 

. b. The "Fi^tin^ 9th Distric\t" 

c. The*Ffederal Government in Appal 

* d. Regional Government * 

e. Taxation and the Coal f 
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13* S6cial Movements in the Region ^ - 

" <* S. Early Unipnization and recent'^ reform movements 

b. Appalachian volunteers ^nd VISTA Programs 

c* Black Lun^ Movement \ 

d. Anti-strlpmining movements I 

ei Poojr people's movements and Welfare Rights 
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14, Communi^ty Dievelopment Programs 

a'. ARC: Appalachians Bui?eau of* Indian Affairs> 

b. Regioriar Devetopment Programs ^ 

c. Cotanunity Action programs 

d. Pilotland ^erimenXai health and education programs 

e. Alternati\res for communities ^ * 

f. ^Prognosis- fgr the future. 




REAdlNG^^LIST/ > ' 

Here are spme book$,%or use in this course The People's A ppalachia ^ ^ r ^ 
i,ssue bn Appalachian Studies has some, ^^ixe re^JLng lists. Out off all 
^ J^is, feood reading m^terilil on the issues wid project? caxc be gleaned. • . 

v^B^rlan Miners Speak, Theodore, DreiS03^, Bar^rt, New ^ox}^^ :N5f^ 4-932 ^ \ 

^ ii^tght Comes to the, (^^r tends Barry ^CaO&iU,\Utti^,^Browft & Gc^,^ 1?62 ' ^ 

y ' ^ . ^ ' • * ' • ^ ^ \ 

An Appalachiati Reader ^- Ricttard Drake, Bei:ea. Collese, Beipea, Kentucky/ 197,0 . * 
' - ^ , " ^ ' \^ , < 

*^rd- Hitting Songs for Bard>Hit° People , Lomax, GutI|jdL.e, Seeger, Oak Publishing 
" Company, New York, ^'1967. / ' 

-hhe joutiierti Highlanders , Horace/Kcfphart , MacM£ilart| 1963/ * 

Southern Highlander atyi Hls'Homelaad. John.C. Campbell, UniV of Kentucky, 
J. vj[^xingtpn, Kentucky,;^>l«21 * ' 7 , . ' 

' Labor ^and Coai > Anti Rocheste^r, Nefo York International PuJ>iishers., 1^31 

^ ^e'Auto|>iography of Mother Jonerf ; P. Parto^> (Siarles 6, K6rr & Co., 
V '?»icago,. Illinrt^s, ^925^ • . * ^ - ^ , > . \ ^ 

; ^Available ^rom the GounciUof tlie Southern- Mpunealns , Inc., C.P.p. 2307, 
'Serea!, Kentucky 4tf403 . , t \ . 
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Death In the Dark^ ^ James Taylbr Adai&', Adaias-Milllns. Press, 1941 ' ► ^ 

*Bloodlettln& In Appalachla , Howard B. Lee, Mbrgantown, West Virginia: 
♦ West Virginia University Press, 1966, 

*ApT>alachia'8 Problems—People- Alternatives , a n Intiroductdi^r Social 

Science Reader, People's Appalachia Reseatch Collective, Morgantown, 
. ■ W. Virgiida 1970 - ^ . 

\ , *$truggle in 'the Coal Fields* , Fred Mooney, 1967^ ' - 

\ *John:37rifewis ,' Saul Alinsky ' ': ' 




9 * 



t: 



♦Available from the Cojmcil of the Southern Mountains, Inc. ,.*C,t.O. 



2307, Berea, Kentucky' 40403 
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A PROPOSED COURSE IN RURAL '^M&N sSmCES 



Mrs. Linda StUes, Assistant^rdfessor 
Untyersity of Montevello, Jtontevallo, Ala, 



I. .COURSE DESCRIPTION: ' 



Emplxasis on the delivery of h^man services in die rural environment 
focusing on resources and 'skills peeded by the helping professionals to be 
.;^more effective in working \dtfi individuals, agencies and communities. 

tli '. .XEXTB00K3.:. . ' 



t)Unbar, T^ny. 
Caudin, fiar 



od Too , Publisher: Vintage" Books 
3 to T^e Cumbeglands 




. Piiblisher: Little, Brown and C^ahy ' , 

Social" Gaiewprk . /March, 1970 ' " .'. ,", v'^ < ^ . 

' , ' — ; — • . ^ ■ • ^ ■ , • w. 

. As there is no r^l textbook irt this area ^ other* articles wlll^^P- tteed; 



'III. course; RATIONfla^ 



y 



' . . this , rurdl, eociaX wbrker ^s t f tequently serve as an educator, ; con- 
V 8ultant, .and guide. ' He must have son^ expertise in cdmoiunit^ .organiaatidn 
> and social policy development. He! must,a^o learn- to work withiti the norms 
%of*tSie rural community withour COTipr6riEls&g basic social^ work] goals • 

r ; _L It iV coticlci54ed th?it .so ct^iC workers in^rui^^ areas need special capacities 
- ' for brief, Infrequenf: reWtionshlp^ wlth/both clii^ts dnd lay le^ership 

because theft work l^ften^one on a ^^^lonal basis ^ ^ij^lcally, the rural ^ 
, ,t jsociai worker ^ust be in posse^slo^ of special .skills Irf adadnistratlon 
• V ^ ,^ since the fiypicat niral social vorfcer functions a^ an execjitive or staff 
> me^er of a one ^,or • two-person agency."* 



A- 



' *"Education for Social Work in Rural Settings, " 'Leon Ginsberg, Division of 
^' ^odiai Workr West<«Virginia. Uni>»'er8ity, Session 32^ 1969. Council ^ Social 
. WorK Education, otevelaod, Ohio,* ABSTBACTS OF PAPERS. / . " 



21. 



r 
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IV. COtmSE OBJECTIVES - . - " 

In view of the, above statement th^e foflowini coutrse ob'je^ves are: 

To develop! ^ * * .^--^ ' , 

1) An under8tand^g"of die developmertfe and acQt^cf of jlie social pathology ^ , ^ 
and its effects on the peoj^le, ciAture^^and social instit^utio.ns of 
ruralAtalrica* • ^ f ^ "A * ^ ' 

Zy Beginning skills in consnunity analysis. «^ \ * ^ 

^ . 3) EKpansion of skills in ttfe effective ua^e'atid development of jeejf and 
otheir formal and informal resources within the pural environment/ 

4) Opportunltipa^s for anticipatory' thinking and direct ^^ervation of the 
out'comea of yarioias interventive behaviors and strategies for change 
/ in terms o£ the rural culture* 

. 5) "An identification with and comnit'tinent > toward' worki'ng ^th this client 
population J ' " ' • ' 

V. ASSlGW^tlTS , 1 ■ ■ * 



y 



^^,/-l9% Test 
15% Option: 



1. In. Class/report •bfr stnall towns, rural religions, rural educa^oii, 
.» ' rural b^lth problems, niral norms and values, rural mLgration, 
- • . ' ' sferip, 'mining and black lung, or any other relevant topic of 
' . . the student's choice after consultation with insturctor. 
• ,2. Oral Book Report-^ i Now Let Us Praise 'Famous Men , l3ieDoll 

• / Maker s and ^The Foxfire- Book or other relevant books, 
•"'157. 1 MId-3S^est - . ' ' ^ - ' - - ■■ , • 

, 30% ' Term>Pa^>er* " t ■ ' 1 <■ ' ' . 

25% - Take Home *Final . . ^ • ' * / sO 

.*A term paper analyzing the county where the stiudent lives (if major . 
metropolis, an identifiable area should be usecl.or a Joint project with^a * 
student from A rtrai commanity). Terms of ijnp'ortance regarding l.nforiiBtion 
that a' new social worker in th^t county would .need to Know, "Diese will be 
considered confidential so real names, places andT dgencj.es nay be used. 
Use all techniques g&ined from this cburse and others to gain: accurate inforpativ 



Area^ to be included should include the follox^ing:. 

l.> Examination of the tetraln and maps for physical terriers r extent of 
paved roads, sewfer lines, railroads, bridges, etc, ^ ^ % 

sT^^fecaralnation ot census data for: age,* race,^ incoae, number of rooms, 
ownership, indoor^ plumbing, electricity, occupation, education levels, 

etc, ' • T / , ! * 

3. The relevant history of the county including fueds, strikes, et^ 
that still Influence decision making* ' . ' 

A. Examination of newsmedia for patterns of the "good" |uy§ ^tnd the 
"bad'^ guys, formal organization. Jobs, housing, politics, etc 

5, Crime and punislwaent systems. County or cit^ facilities fori. 
dppjr.eWnsian,.detention,, trial,' probation, etc, WhJfc happens to 
j\iVeniles§ Crime rates? Are they electfei, appointed; civil 
servicfe? What are the^ local biases? What kiid of legal repreSjantation? 

X For whom? , ' • . ^ \ ' -""^ ' * , . 

* ' ■\' ) } ' ' ' " ' 

6, 'Medical sysfem including doctares, hospitals, nidwives," county health. 

■ \Jho ,4cfeeptr-n«<iicai:e or «e<ilcaid. Do. any give frpe services or in- • \ 
di^ent care? Ms ibolly planning utilized? How are patients treated? \ 
_Birth rat6s, death ratfes", etc. ,^*ealtft departinjent Services./ 

7, Sdiopl system, drbp out rate, college rate, free lunches ai^d how . . 
many ind how are rthey dispersed? pupil-tejacher Nation, guidanc^ 
counselors, use of Hjuilding, for other purjwsesV recreation, f'ef ^ 
hreakfiast,, adult education programs, illiteraicy fates, after soJ^ooiy ^ 
or 'during school 8cic;tal activities,- power' struggles i he^ statt, . " ". 
average education igvef. « • , • - , ^ . . V * t'^: 



8. VotJ.hg patterns, howJaany registered, ^h'o ■^ot&^. partv^itfembershi^,"^ v 
relevant battles, voULng places, how hallo t;s covtnted\™chinte or 
hand);. V, '/""'•- V / • ' - • i 



9', Churches - nunJ^i. denomination, attendance,' acttyitleff 5S5>onsored, 
" " degree of 'social w^l^e .interest, b^l^ging money pr ptcfgrams, dominant 
religious" l^iefsi taMtoa^etc. - ^ , • ' - . 



V 



10. > Other Social Weliixe OrganizattoWaad Agenoiea—Who 4o tl^ejj: spu'e, 
funding, formal and informal policies, cd^etition for clientst ' 



impact on c^inaunity. 
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U. Housingfejpattems, public, plivate, or rented} facilities; -i.e., ♦ \ 
plumbing, electricity, inAoor teths,, value, construction; • 

, conditio^ repair, light, air, heating, etc. 

12. "Employihent— who are major employers, amount of wages, wrUing 
conditions, skills required, migration patterns in of out, /> 
economic development / V, * 

13. Other organzations such asKawanis. Klux>Man, .Country aub, 
Bojr Scouts, etc— Who belongs, amou^ 0f infljience, restridtions, etc. 

. 14. Any otlifei^ relevant information!" -N^ 



1 



} 
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coimsE omitffi 



TOPIC 



CONTENT 



READING 



The Ecology o£ a Comdt&ilty 
Introduction 



Life Styles 



Definitions 
Where students are 
Assignments 
Study census data 
Lectur'e ' , - 
Film: "Poverty in Rural America" ' 

Film: '"lJie<,Other Americans" 

Observation outline Growing Up Poor 



CoDamunity Analysis 



Lecture 
Outline 

Study reports, maps 



Studying Your 
^ Comautiity 

How People Get 
Pow^f 



Mechanrzation Manpower; 
The Obsolescence of People 
A« Economic Histbr;^ 
Cotton 



Coal 



B» Social Problems & 
Institutions in R6ral 
America 

Health and Housing 



Migration Tape 

Film: "The People Left 

Behind'*or '•Lay My Burden 

Down: 

Film: "Rich Land, Poor 
People" or Wren Smitfi 
slides 



Black Lung) Anemia 
Student reports 



OLT pp. 1-30 
liSM* pp 117-192 
359-421 

Nl^t Comes to 
the Cumberlands 
OLT**,pp 117-133 



OLT pp 30-43 
\ - 49-57 
144-168 



Education and Religion 

4 # 



Hunger 



Power 



Film: "Hunger in America:^ 
Dr. Butterworth: In- 
nutrition 

Judy Brett: Food Stamps 
and C6inaoditie8 . 

Norms and ;Values«, 
Power Game : *• \ 
Report: Smalls Town in 
' Mass Society 



MSM pp .578-618 



OLT pp. 43-4^ 
72-84 



OLT. pp 66-72 
- 173-185 
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TOPIC 



Race 



Effect Indi^dual 
& Family 



The Professional In a Rura l 
Context; Superworker 
Short Term Treatment 



Role Diversification 

Existing ^gencle^as 
Resoutces 



Agency Analysis 



Future Directions 



CONTENT 



BEADING 



Guest speakers OLT pp 57-65. 

Seth O'Korley-Rural Black 173-185, 
Fred Bird - Rural White 



Weller'? Outline 

Cases ' 

Film: "The Best Damn 

Fiddler frotf Calabogie to 

Kaladar^' 

Test ^ 



Lecture 
Case Study 
Role Play 




Generallst Game f 
Consultation vith 
professionals 
Advocacy 

Gtiest: Nell Piilton 



Lecture 

Client * careers ^ 
Nature of agencies 
Stated vs» Hidden goals 



OLT pp* 84-117 
185-213 



^ Helen Harris 
Perlman 
Articles on 
Reserve 



Ginsberg articles 
and Social Case- 
WdtR, March 1970 



Term Papers 
Modern 

Orpanizatiotts 



Guest speakers, ' Take Home Final 

Local vs# Regional planning \ 
Dobbs'-Regional ' 
Paul Yearer, Jr,-Locaa^ 

Federal intervention ^ 
Creative social welfare 



^* ^lesy Robert Migrants. Sharecropper Mountaineers 
^ Dunbar, Tony Our Land Too 
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.and . • 
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Agency {qr International Development 
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Washington, D.C* . * 
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; to 



Mew Karket, lenne^e 37820 
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( 
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.1 ' . 
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kl$o: Sta^^ Departments of Agrio&lture r v ! 
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^kteftsion Services of Colleges, and Universities 
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*We are InSebied to Judy Moss, graduate student at- the Atlanta University 
School of Scicial Work, for assistance in the preparation of this material. 
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